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TREACHEROUS INDIANS. 


Treachery is a terrible sin. It is committing crime 
under the pretence of doing right. It implies falsehood 
and deception. The traitor betrays a trust. He allures 
to destroy. He is an enemy in the guise of a friend. 
God must hate treachery even as any man of honor hates 
it. But to the savage, war justifies treachery. It is a 
part of his military training. He becomes a good scout 
and a good spy if he can deceive and escape detection. 
He wants to destroy his enemy. He therefore lies to 
him, leads him into an ambush and assaults and murders 
him unawares. How dishonorable! How devilish! 
Yes. But in condemning this method of warfare, we 
ought not to commend that of civilized and Christian 
people too highly. The ‘‘ spy,” the ‘* ambush” and vari- 
ous kinds of deception intended to lure enemies to de- 
struction are still in vogue in civilized warfare. The say- 
age has never learned the polite, genteel, honorable and 
Christian method of killing men. He has no gallows, no 
guillotine, no electric battery for this purpose. He 
to-day follows the customs of our ancestors and his eight 
hundred years ago. He cuts off the head, he mutilates 
the body. He exterminates the family of his foe if he 
can reach them. All white men are to him one tribe 
They are to him as the McGregors were to the Col- 
quehons of Scotland even later. His ‘‘honor,’’ his ‘* man- 
hood,” his reputation as a ‘‘ warrior,’’ are all advanced if 
he deceive and exterminate his foe and prove it by exhib- 
iting his scalp. ‘‘Horrid!” Yes, it is horrid. But 
the Christian battlefield, where followers of Jesus Christ 
scatter each other’s brains, bore ragged holes through 
each other’s lungs, shatter each other’s bones and tap 
each other’s hearts to draw the life-blood, is hardly less 
so. Christian methods of killing in war may be more 
studied, more refined and cultivated, but it is killing still. 

‘Thou shalt not kill,” ‘‘ thou shalt do no murder,” 
‘*put up your sword,”—surely these commands do not 


have reference to the method so much as to the fact of 
killing. The killed hurry to judgment as they are. The 
killers wait, if they survive, for the judgment. How will 
a just God regard the two killings—the savage and the 
civilized? Will he punish the savage alone? 


THE GENTILES TO RESCUE THE JEWS. 


Mr. William E. Blackstone of Chicago has been in 
Boston, obtaining signatures to a petition to secure the 
good offices of the President and Secretary of State *for 
an international conference in the interest of oppressed Jews 
and to give them a home in Palestine. It has been exten- 
sively signed by men of all professions. Nearly every 
newspaper editor in the city has signed for his paper. 
The latest news from Russia is that a protest received 
from the Mansion House, London, meeting exasperated 
the Czar and resulted in his decreeing further persecu- 
tions. Our Government is in better position to invite an in- 
ternational conference on this subject than any other. I 
should meet in 1893 or before at Chicago. Man has no right 
to usurp God’s prerogative and punish a race for the sins 
of its ancestors. Russia is a nation made up of men. 
Its Czar is not a divine personage, nor invested by God 
with divine prerogatives. Let him hear and heed the cry 
of humanity outraged in his Siberian exiles, as well as 
his Jewish subjects. If be continues to withstand, when 
the nations unite to voice the moral convictions of man- 
kind, there can be but one result. Some Elizabeth Frye 
ought to warn him of it. ‘* Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion and a haughty spirit before a fall.’”” The kingdom will 
be taken from him. It may be God’s way to overthrow 
the last and greatest of despotisms and to restore the Israel- 
ites, preserved as a race for this purpose, to their ancient 
home, till Jew and Gentile shall alike have part in 
the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


—If a man strikes me in the face can I do otherwise 
than strike him back? No, if duelling is right. Yes, if 
Christ teaches truth. If a nation fires upon our flag can 
we arbitrate? Yes, if we think that a better way to seek 
justice and reparation than war. Yes, indeed, if both 
parties will consent. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. | Report of the Universal Congress of 1890, sent to us, 
, , . carriage paid, for free distribution in America. 

_The Executive Committee of the Peace Society met at | Tesasentie of inviting the co-operation of other Amer- 
Pilgrim Hall Monday » Feb. 9, at 2.30 p.m. Pies. E. S. ican Peace Societies and of persons not connected with 
Tobey in the chair ; praver was offered by Rev. R. B. How-| any Peace Society, in proposing for a Universal Peace 
ard. The minutes of the last mesting vend by Rev. D.| Congress at Chicago in 1893, was referred after debate to 
Richards and approved. Rev. C. Bushnell was chosen | om the Ranesition 
Secretary pro tem. Present, the above named gentlemen | Secretary was instructed of 
and Messrs. Allen, Dunham, Smith and Mowry. The | the Society and others, solicitations of an annual mem- 
Corresponding Secretary read his own report and that of | bership fee or donation of two dollars or more from each 
Treasurer F. M. Patten. Reports were accepted and the | person addressed, in the hope of meeting the current 
various points considered, /expenses by the current income; and to ensure if possi- 

A letter addressed to the Society by President R. Bon- |e that the Society conclude its financial year ending 
ghi of the International Association of Peace and Arbi- | April 30, 1891, free from debt 
tration of Italy, inquiring (1) whether Easter would not | 
be too early a date on which to convene the Universal J ; 
Peace Congress at Rome. (2) Whether the American 
Peace Society would contribute to defray the expenses of | FROM LONDON. 
said Congress. (3) Whether we would forward names | of te 
for honorary Presidents from America, and also the — n) addresses made by 
addresses of such persons as should receive personal | « cretary W.E Darby in Scotland; aleo one by Dr 
October, 1891, as more favorable to the purposes of the | of approval by A Pre id 
Congress than April; to correspond with the Committee D. Wi 
at Rome as to expenses of Congress, and to suggest cer- * 

William Jones is to give a series of itinerant lectures 


tain names for honorary Presidents. The Committee | . 
voted to approve of holding the Congriss at Rome as 0D his round-the-world peace tour; a Peace Calendar has 


suggested by the Congress at London, 1890. ‘he selec-| been published for 1892. The receipts of the English 
tion of delegates was deferred to a subsequent meeting. | Society for November were over $1200. 

A communication from the officers of the London Con-| The Herald calls the McKinley bill ‘‘selfish,” evidently 
gress, requesting this Society to petition the United showing the national sentiment of Great Britain in favor 
States Government to co-operate with other governments /of free trade. It is the United States Jaw and cannot be 
in establishing an international tribunal, was favorably | repealed for some years. 
received and it was decided to continue the agitation for; It quotes the London Times on our government’s mis- 
such a Tribunal as heretofore. management with the Indians, which the best men of this 

A communication was also received from the Interna- | country are trying to remedy. 
tional Peace and Arbitration Association of London as to| Give the latter your sympathy, Brother Editor, and 
a Central Bureau, representing and acting for the vari-| don’t call the United States Congress a ‘‘Legislature,” 


ous Peace organizations during those periods when Con- nor the American Peace Society, the ‘‘Boston Society.” 
gresses were not in session. Our names may have been illy chosen, but we like to be 
The subject of the recent Indian outbreak was intro- called by them and no other. 


duced by the following resolution, which, after consider- | 


able debate by President Tobey, Dr. Mowry, Messrs. | ‘ 
Allen, Howard, Bushnell and others, was unanimously WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE? 
passed : At a meeting in Philadelphia, Mr. Wanamaker related 


‘* Resolved, That, in the interest of future peace, we an interesting incident which occarred at a reception 
deprecate the proposed change in the supervision and given by President Harrison to a company of Indians. 
control of the Indians from the Department of the Inte-| The Indian chief remarked on the comfort of the Presi- 
rior to the Department of War.” | dent’s surroundings, and contrasted them with the rude, 

The following Committee was chosen with power to | primitive state in which he himself lived. He asked why 
prepare and add to the above resolution another which| there was such a difference, and what was the remedy 
should emphasize the need of civil service reform in the|for this condition. General O. O. Howard, who was 
Indian Bureau, Messrs. Howard, Mowry and Bushnell. | present, took up a Bible and said, “ This is it, the word 
The Committee agreed upon the following resolution as | of God.” 
expressive of the views of the Executive Committee, viz. : | 

‘¢ Resolved, That the entire control of Indian affairs | ONE CAUSE OF INDIAN WARS. 
should be committed to the Commissioner of the same,| ‘The Yellowstone Journal says that if the white men 
and he should be held to a strict responsibility for agents | who sell whiskey to the Indians were in the penitentiary 
and other subordinates, and these should never be ap-| few uprisings and little lawlessness would be reported 
pointed or removed except in accordance with the rules among the red men, and the Helena (Mont.) Journal 
of the Civil Service.” remarks: ‘* In Montana there has never been an Indian 

The Committee were directed to forward a copy of the | outbreak which could not be traced directly to liquor 
above resolutions to the proper authorities at Washington. | among the Indians, and strange as it may be, not three 

A vote of thanks was tendered the London Peace Soci-| of the whiskey sellers have been punished in the past ten 


ety for its generous donation of one hundred copies of the | years.” 
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THE OFFER OF CANADA. 


This Government is desirous to propose a joint com- 
mission such as that of 1871, with authority to deal 
without limitation and to prepare a treaty respecting the 


following subjects: First, renewal of the reciprocity treaty 
of 1854 with the modifications required by the altered 


THE INDIAN SIDE. 


Statement of the Indian John Grass at the Washington 
Conference with the Secretary of the Interior : 

They had come for the purpose of conferring with the 
Secretary in regard to the recent trouble. The Indians, 
he said, did not desire to be driven back to their wild 


circumstances of both countries, and with the extension | life, but wished to consult the President so as to deter- 
deemed by the Commissioner to be in the interests of| mine upon the future. They wished, he said, to speak 


Canada and the United States; second, reconsideration | 
of treaty 88 with respect to the Atlantic fisheries, with the 
aim of securing free admission into the United States 
markets of Canadian fisheries products in return for | 
facilities to be granted to United States fishermen to buy | 
bait and supplies and tranship cargoes in Canada, ail | 
such privileges to be mutual ; third, the protection of the | 
mackerel and other fisheries of the Atlantic Ocean and 
inland waters also; fourth, relaxation of the seaboard 
coasting laws of the two countries ; fifth, relaxation of the 
coasting laws of the two countries on the inland waters 
dividing Canada from the United States; sixth, mutual 
salvage and saving of wrecked vessels ; seventh, arrange- 
ments for settling the boundary between Canada and 
Alaska. The treaty would, of course, be ad referendum. 

[Why not accept this as a basis of negotiation? The 
offer seems to us fair and reciprocal. The British 
Government must, of course, ratify any arrangement 
entered into by Canada.— Ep. } 


THE SUPREME COURT. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has been 
appealed to by Canadians on the Seal question. It decides 
that it has jurisdiction. 

The questions upon which Mr. Blaine lays stress in his 
contention in behalf of the United States as to Behring 
Sea, namely, that for the general public good Great 
Britain ought to recognize the right of the United States 
to protect the seal, and further, that Great Britain had 
acknowledged, by acquiescence, the right of Russia over 
this sea, are no part of the cases submittcd to the court. 
Therefore, if the court should decide the question of law 
against the United States, these questions would still 
remain for negotiation. 

A satisfactory settlement on these points might be 
reached, with the technical law question once disposed of. 


CAPT. WALLACE’S BRAVERY. 


A letter from Pine Ridge Agency details some hitherto 
unknown facts concerning the death of Captain Wallace 
at Wounded Knee. After the fight, the letter states, 
Captain Wallace was found at the entrance of an Indian 
lodge with five dead warriors lying near him, each Indian 
corpse showing a bullet wound. Five of the chambers in the 
Captain’s revolver were found empty, and from the 
position in which the bodies lay it is presumed that Wal- 
lace killed the five Indians before he was overcome.— 
Boston Journal. 

That is heroism according to the code of war. As a 
soldier whose highest duty is to kill at such a time, Cap- 
tain Wallace was a hero and died nobly. But how is it 
according to the Christian code and weighed by the scales 
of humanity and divine mercy? Who would not prefer to 
go to Ged as would General Armstrong or any Christian 
teacher surrounded with souls he has saved rather than 


with those whose probation he has terminated and whose 
blood stains are on his hands? 


on certain matters talked over when the Indians were 
here last and the promises in regard to which were not 
carried out. He protested against the practice of blam- 
ing all Indians for what was the fault of a few. The 
Indians believe that if they are honest in trying to put 
their children into schools, and if they follow the teach- 
ings of Christianity, they would be going on the right 
road. The Indians regarded these as important factors 
and they also thought it desirable that the agents should 
be civilians rather than military. They desired a continu- 
ance of the present system in this respect. In the past, 
he said, the Indian agents had opportunities to steal, but 
now the good people in the East maintained such a close 
watch that it was difficult for them to adopt such prac- 
tices. The agents in late years, he said, were good men. 
In speaking of his own reservation, that of Standing 
Rock, the threatened trouble had been put down by the 
Indian police. They believed in the Indian police, and 
he was requested to ask for an increase of fifty men. 
Grass then shook hands with the Secretary and took his 
seat. 


COST OF INDIAN WARS. 


Statistics have been published in the daily press which 
show that the daily expenses of this Government since its 
formation in 1776, to 1886, a period of one hundred and 
ten years, on account of the Indians, have been upwards 
of nine hundred and twenty-nine millions of dollars, and 
that of this sum siz hundred and ninety-six millions have 
been expended by the War Department in wars with 
them and expenses incident thereto. Of this enormous 
aggregate over two hundred millions are stated to have 
been expended in hostilities with different tribes during 
the ten years of 1872 to 1882; the primary cause of 
which, in accordance with testimony adduced, has been the 
rapacity and injustice of the whites. 


A dispatch from Washington just before the Indian 
massacre said : 

General Miles has orders from the President to settle 
the trouble without bleodshed, and the soldiers are kept 
from bringing on a fight when they are best prepared to 
do effective work. 

All honor to the humane instincts and merciful course 
advised by the President. He should, however, have 
arrested and confined Sitting Bull weeks before open hos- 
tilities commenced. Then probably they never would 
have commenced. 


An appalling explosion in a coal mine at Scottdale, 
Pa., sent more than one hundred lives instantly into eter- 
nity. Not one miner lived to tell the story of the disas- 
ter, and nothing is known as to the cause. 

It is a relief to know that no one killed them on pur- 
pose as in war. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACH AND ARBITRATION, 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY—MARCH, 1891. 
R. B. HOWARD, 4 . Epiror. 


—The ApvocatTe has contained few appeals for 
money so far, but our work must now be helped or be 
curtailed. If any one who reads this has any love to the 
peace cause, he need not wait for the annual solicitation 
of membership fee or donation. Debt was the bane of 
the Society for years. Weare determined it shall not 
be in future. We must have $500 to finish our year, 
April 30th, free from debt. Who will aid us? 


—One of the subjects of discussion at the coming Pan- 
Congregational Council in London, July next, is very 
properly ‘‘ Federation of English-speaking peoples for 
promoting International Arbitration and Universal Peace.” 
President Angell of Michigan University, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and ex-Senator J. W. Patterson of New 
Hampshire, have been asked to prepare papers presenting 
the subject from the American point of view. 


—A friend in Washington sent us The Star, with an 
interesting account of the annual meeting of the Bowdoin 
College (Maine) Alumni Jan. 27, presided over by Chief 
Justice Fuller (1852), and conducted by Senator William 
P. Frye (1851). We were glad to notice among those 
present several college companions and classmates ; 
among them Hon. Sumner I. Kimball (1851), the Super- 
intendent of the United States Life Saving Service. We 
regretted that absence from Boston prevented our attend- 
ance on a similar occasion in this city. 


—The October (1821) Free Baptist Report of Weare, 
N. H., quarterly meeting contains the following minute: 

‘The subject of making use of distilled spirits at 
funerals was introduced, and it was earnestly recommend- 
ed not to use any ardent spirits on funeral occasions, 
except when the person died of some contagious disease, 
and it became necessary to preserve health.” 

Customs have changed since 1821! It was then 
seriously argued by many persons that the receiving an 
offering of money at the communion would grieve the 
Holy Spirit. 


—The House of Representatives at Washington has 
passed the bill introduced by Hon. E. A. Morse of Mas- 
sachusetts, prohibiting the sale of tobacco in that city 
in any form to minors under sixteen years. It will 
speedily become a law as President Harrison favors and 
will sign it. 

—If a burglar knocks me down, I cry for a policeman. 
He comes and arrests him. He is tried and condemned. 
Why not have a court like that for nations which commit 
trespasses upon their neighbors? 


THE MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


Joseph Cook delivered the first prelude and lecture in 
the Boston Monday Lectureship, sixteenth year, season 
of 1891, in Tremont Temple at noon Monday, Feb 2. 
This was the 217th lecture. The course will consist of 
six lectures on Vital Questions in Church and State, with 
preludes on Leading Reforms. Mr. Cook will very likely 
deliver two ‘* emergency” lectures in the less crowded 
portions of the year, at such times and places as may be 
decided upon by the Committee. 


—If two ministers of State quarrel must the people 
who appointed them go to killing each other? Must the 
nation make the often silly quarrel of a vain, passionate or 
conscienceless minister who happens to be in power its 
own? 

—‘* The lady whom I am bound to protect.” Such was 
Afghanistan, when the question of boundary was referred 
to a friendly power and war averted. 

—Lord Salisbury has recently refused arbitration with 
Venezuela and Portugal on boundary questions, but has 
proposed it to the United States on the seal question. 


—The vote in the Methodist Episcopal church on the 
eligibility of women as delegates to the General Confer- 
ence is now completed, and gives a majority of about 
100,000 in favor of the change. 

—Secretary Proctor is said to deny emphatically the 
newspaper reports of a controversy between the War 
and Interior Departments in regard to the management 
of the Indian campaign. The two departments were in 
perfect harmony in the matter. 

—As regards the present Czar, Bismarck says: ‘He is 
aman of peace, and wishes no war, yet I doubt that he 
can avoid it. Most of the Russian army are in very bad 
quarters, and from time to time require a war for a 
change. A factor in precipitation of the last Russo- 
Turkish war was the growing discontent of the Russian 
army.” 

—Peace Sunday, Dec. 21, 1890, was observed in Bir- 
mingham, England, by the preaching of over one hundred 
‘peace sermons.” 


—The W. C. T. U. suggest the first Sunday in June 
as Peace Sunday in America. Would it not be better to 
consult and agree upon the uniform observance of one 
day the world around ? 

—Will not all Christian churches in America unite in 
the proposed Church Conference on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion. Undoubtedly, if those who shape their public 
opinion have conviction enough of its importance as com- 
pared with other enterprises in which they are engaged. 
The Peace Reform has been bowed out of the presence 
of these bodies with polite words long enough! But 
then, what will you do to prevent wars and abolish the 
bloody, barbarous and unchristian system ? 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STATESMEN. 

In his notable article in the North American Review, 
Sir Lyon Playfair has taken a wise statesman’s view of 
Arbitration as a hopeful substitute for war. He has 
made perceptible moral advance since hiv welcome visit 
and notable addresses in this country in 1887. Statesmen 
in England seem to us to have less fear of unpopularity 
than some of our own. Who in America will place him- 
self unequivocally with some of the liberal leaders of the 
British Parliament, like Playfair, Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
the Bishop of Durham and other members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, which is soon to meet in 
Rome? Perhaps it is too much to expect that men 
in office will be as frank as those out of office. But if 
President Harrison, Secretary Blaine, Senators Sher- 
man, Hoar and others would speak out their convictions, 
I do not believe their utterances would be less explicit 
and emphatic than those of their English compeers. 


GOOD NEWS. 


The resolutions of our Executive Committee (see page 
36) are in just the line of the following. 

Mr. C. C. Painter writes from Washington as follows: 
‘The Secretary has expressed himself as ready to co- 
operate in an effort to make the Bureau more independent 
than it is. The President has signified his willingness to 
consider, after the adjournment of Congress, the question 
of extending Civil Service rules to the Indian Bureau 


and to the Indian service.” 

This is certainly most encouraging news, and it be- 
hooves us to do all in our power to support the President 
in a favorable consideration of the proposed reforms. 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERAGE. 


A small package of pamphlets for free distribution was 
sent us by the London Peace Society. It was sent by a 
New York steamer rather than direct to Boston. The 
kind donors prepaid the freight to Boston. But ‘*Metz- 
ger and Co., Custom House Brokers,” charged us two 
dollars to get it through the Custom House at New York, 
in addition to three dollars for duties and $1.20 for 
cartage, storage and insurance. We hope our friends 
abroad will hereafter send directly tous by a Boston 
steamer or at least avoid Metzger & Co. in their consign- 
ments. 


LIFE SAVING vs. LIFE TAKING. 


A proposition is made by Dr. William T. Parker of Salem, 
Mass., formerly a United States army surgeon, to utilize 
the abandoned military stations in New Mexico or Colo- 
rado as a national sanatorium for poor consumptives. 
He has sent a letter to President Harrison asking him to 
urge Congress to pass a bill appropriating $50,000 for 
this purpose. A similar idea has long been entertained 
by Edward Everett Hale, who believes that many of the 
dependent classes in the cold Northern States could be 
benefited in health as well as maintained at far less cost 
to the public in a milder climate. 


WHO WILL LEAD OFF? 


Will not some of our leading men, merchants, law- 
yers and statesmen lead off in the movement for a Univer- 
sal Peace Congress and an Inter-parliamentary Conference 
in the United States in 1893? If such men as Andrew 
Carnegie and David Dudley Field of New York, Philip 
C. Garrett of Philadelphia and other men of like influence 
will lead, they will have an immense following. Are not 
these considerations of sufficient weight to command the 
money and effort necessary for a successful meeting? 

(1) It harmonizes with the object of the Columbian 
Exposition; viz.: the celebration of the progress of 
industry and science and all the atts of peace. 

(2) It is pre-eminently international and universal in 
its scope. 

(3) Its idea is essentially conciliatory and promotive 
of kind feelings between nations. 

(4) It accords with the genius of America and the 
whole tendency of political and moral progress. 

(5) The position and institutions of the United States 
are peculiarly fitted to encourage free discussion and pro- 
nounced leadership in international reform, especially in 
the work of substituting legal and moral remedies in 
public differences for military force. 


—Will the Peace Societies of the United States bestir 
themselves to co-operate with the American Peace 
Society in promoting the Universal Peace Congress in 
this country in 1893? Let us not contend for precedence 
or praise but for usefulness. 


THE ETHICS OF LABOR. 


Rey. John Graham Brooks who is both a teacher and a 
preacher, and who is reported to be about to spend some 
time in Berlin and will remain in Europe till after the 
Peace Congress at Rome, delivered an interesting lecture 
on ** The Ethics of Labor” before the young men of the 
Boston Christian Union, Thursday evening, Feb. 19. He 
said ‘** Ethics is the science of duty. For a hundred years 
the word labor has grown larger and larger, until the think- 
ers and inventors like Bessimer and Edison are as truly 
laborers as the hardest worker upon a farm. We ask, 
then, what the relation is between duty and this energy 
of mind, imagination or muscle? Any one who adds to 
beauty, a picture, music or poem, is as truly a laborer as 
a cotton weaver.” Artists are laborers, and manual 
laborers may perform a moral service. 


MAN’S SHAME COVERED. 


The shuddering earth resounds 
With the shock and crash of war. 
Strife — her battle grounds 
With graves that deeply scar. 
But the roar and smoke go by, 
And the soft grass spreads its fleece 
Over the fields that so silent lie, 
Where tumult fell to peace. 
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‘*WHEN FOE MEETS FOE.” 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


When foe meets foe upon the field of strife, 

When hate meets hate, what power but hate shall win? 
Shall love complete what passion doth begin? 

Shall wisdom dwell on the avenger’s knife? 

Or is the murderous blade with reason rife 

Todeal conviction where it enters in? 

Or bears the stinging bullet cure for sin? 

Or points the bayonet the way of life? 


O sons of men! wrought in the heavenly mould, 
Endowed with godlike gifts, reason and ruth, 
Strong to endure, and noble to achieve! 

What strange fatuity is this ye hold 

Ye who distrust the power of love and truth, 
Yet in the sword’s arbitrament believe! 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. 
Father of song, of tenderness and grace, 
Whose power from the Almighty Hand was given 
To aid in freeing a down-trodden race, 
Whose Quaker verses were inspired from Heaven, 
I prize this volume as a Christmas token 
Far more than words by careless mortals spoken. 
If when thou cast thy mantle on Earth’s shore, 
And millions mourn that Whittier is no more, 
I tarry here to breast the storms of time 
New hope will come from thy sweet words in rhyme 
And through the turmoil of unceasing strife, 
Which haunts the path of every human life, 
A bow of promise fhe thy songs will shine, 


For every one who reads these works of thine. 
—Wm. G. Soule. 


It was a dull, gray morning at Oak Knoll, with the 
sullen storm wrack rolling steadily in across the sky, and 
the northeast wind sending the brown oak leaves whirling 
merrily round and round in the gutters to fly dancing off 
far and away over the brown turf. And yet, in spite of 
the cold, gray day, there was a fascination about it, too, 
and an exhilarating pleasure in the walk over the ice-cov- 
ered road — 

“ Winding along as old roads will” — 

under the thickly interlaced branches of the sturdy trees 
that line the way up from the little brown station at Bea- 
ver Brook. The keen, frosty air sent a glow in the 
cheeks as the wayfarer mounted the steep rise past the 
old place from whence Sara Osborn, the witch of 1692, 
pursued by the avarice of her second husband, was 
brought to the gaol and the tree at Gallows Hill by Sher- 
iff Corwin, and past the quiet tarn lying far below the 
road, nestling in the hollows at the foot of the knoll, its 
mirror-like surface unmarred by the skater, rivalling the 
high polish of the finest plate of France, and reflecting 
back to the observer the winter picture above its edges. 

When the hospitable door had opened wide and the 
visitor had been welcomed he found everything as bright, 
cheery and homelike as ever in this pleasant household. 
Mr. Whittier was passing his eighty-third birthday and 
entering upon his eighty-fourth year very quietly, as he 
desired it. Though up and about he is not strong this 
winter, and did not feel himself equal to the task of the 
customary reception and interviewing. So as it was not 
‘a regular’’ birthday celebration, the usual birthday 
cake for the guests’ table was not made this year, but 
Mr. Charles F. Coffin of Lynn remembered the occasion 
with his usual magnificent basket of fruit, piled high 


with the most delicious products of the hot-house and 
the tropics. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. sent Mr. Whittier 
a basket of most exquisite flowers —superb orchids, 
lovely chrysanthemums, tube roses and a rare and lovely 
purple flower, familiar to the family, who remembered it 
as associated with delightful memories of Bermuda. 

There were other remembrances from personal friends. 
In accordance with Mr. Whittier’s expressed desire, his 
callers were limited to the more intimate of his friends. 
He received a very voluminous mail, but none of the let- 
ters were opened yesterday. They will be reserved for 
many a leisure moment later on. 

Mr. Whittier rose at his accustomed hour, but dined 
early, to be prepared for those friends who sbould call 
during the afternoon. Mrs. James T. Field was his 
guest at dinner, and there were family relatives present. 
Among the early callers were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
F. Coffin, Mr. and Mrs. Cartland of Newburyport, and 
one or two of Mr. Whittier’s near neighbors, who 
dropped in to tender their best wishes for renewed health 
and strength and to grasp his hand in the honest, cordial 
fashion of the county side. . 

Mr. Whittier will probably remain at Oak Knoll 
through the winter, in company with his constant and 
faithful companion, Robin Adair, a noble specimen of 
the Highland shepherd dog. 

Mr. Whittier said to a visitor, in a laughing way, that 
he was foolish enough last winter to follow the fashion 
and indulge in la grippe, since when he had not felt as 
well. 

Mr. Whittier’s birthday was observed by exercises in 
many schools and literary clubs throughout the country. 
Each year as it passes adds to the love and admiration 
felt for the man and the poet. His latest poem, pub- 
lished by us last week, is one of the sweetest he has ever 
written. The poems he has composed within the past 
year or two have just been collected in a little volume for 
private circulation, entitled ‘‘ At Sundown.” They 
include several that must add to his literary reputation, 
such as ‘* The Drift-Wood Fire,” ‘* The Vow of Wash- 
ington,” and ‘* The Last Eve of Summer.’’ We prefix 
a tribute to the poet, written several years ago by a gen- 
tleman of this city on the fly-leaf of Whittier’s works, 
received by him as a Christmas present.— Portland ( Me.) 
Transcript. 


A FORMER SECRETARY. 


George Cone Beckwith was born in Granville, N. Y., 
Jan. 3, 1801, and died in Boston, Mass., May 12, 1870, 
aged sixty-nine years. four months and nine days. He 
graduated at Middlebury College, Vermont, 1822, and at 
Andover Theological Seminary 1826. He was ordained a 
minister of the Gospel July 18, 1827, and was the pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, Lowell, Mass., about 
two years. He was professor of sacred literature in Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1829-30; in- 
structor in sacred rhetoric, Andover Seminary, 1831-2. 
He was pastor of the High St. Congregational Church, 
Portland, Me., 1832-4; agent of the American Peace 
Society 1835-7; corresponding secretary 1837 till his 
death in 1870 —thirty-three years. 


—The Venezuelan Government has requested the medi- 
ation of the United States, to settle the disputed boundary 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


I am interested in Dorothy Lundt. Who is she? 
Can it be that she really touches this nineteenth century 
in a tangible, human form, or is she a wraith that has 
wandered back from the Dark Ages? Have you seen 
her? I'll venture to guess that whatever else she is, she 
is no crusader. And I will make the further guess that 
if the writer turns out to be a man even in his hands the 
pen is mightier than the sword would be. 

I would recommend to Dorothy Lundt that she might 
learn a lesson of endurance by subsisting on hard tack 
and salt pork for a week or two, and writing with a stub 
pen which some one else had discarded, in the intervals 
of his meals. No! this age needs more than forced 
heroism, more than physical endurance, more than blind 
obedience. Up the heights on whose august slopes the 
toiling feet of the hopeful millions are set, we need some 
other signal than a flaring, battle-stained torch to lead us. 
What Dorothy Lundt sees are indeed fleeting shows. 

And pray what is the twentieth century to bequeath to 
its children? The nineteenth has brought freedom from 
chattel slavery. Shall we not go on, up and on, until the 
heights are gained? I. W. B. 


The popular proposals concerning a great navy appear 
to meet with the general approval of the daily paper— 
the mooted differences being only points of detail —e. g., 
as to whether big battle-ships or monitors may be the 
best. The religious press doesn’t appear to be awake to 
the peril threatening our future peace. It ougtt to take 
firm hold of the people’s conscience, as the Louisiana 
Lottery scheme has done. Congress seems favorable to 
the appropriation; and a vote I presume will soon be 
had. 

Apprehending that the women who are so interested in 
promoting temperance were probably by no means alive 
to what is apparently impending, and what the enact- 
ment of such a measure would mean in its effect upon the 
temperance cause, I wrote to the Union Signal ( printed 
iu last week’s issue) reminding its readers of the historic 
fact that the anti-liquor reform was making marked pro- 
gress when the Civil War broke out and not only hindered 
it, but set it back immensely, so that it was only under a 
sense of the frightful wrong, misery and waste entailed 
that woman arose(in 1871) with a forlorn hope that she 
might in God’s providence do somewhat to stop the deso- 
lating flood. Were our Christian women to rise they 
would with united front withstand this great sin of prep- 
aration for war. God will not be mocked. J. Ws Ke 


LEGAL KILLING. 


The infliction of the death penalty is a barbarism which 
has a pernicious moral effect, and has no warrant in 
Scripture. It is authentically known to have been visited 
upon persons guiltless of the crimes charged. It has not 
been proven to be more deterrent than is the imposition 
of the penalty of imprisonment for life, and that the pen- 
alty, if made unalterable, except upon proof of innocence 
subsequently established (as I believe is now the law in 
the State of Maine), would be more accordant with our 
civilization and profession of Christianity than is the law 
of life for life which now obtains.— Josiah W. Leeds. 


HOMICIDE AND HANGINGS. 


The following figures were collected by the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Six years of United States murders (1884-1889 inclu- 
sive). 


Murders. Legal Executions. 
Total of 6 yrs. 14,770 558 975 


Hence, of nearly 15,000 known murders in the six 
years, less than four per cent. were followed by legal 
executions. Further there were a large number of sui- 
cides, and probably many unreported murders. In the 
four States where the capital penalty is abolished, con- 
ditions are stated by competent authorities to be less 
unsatisfactory than elsewhere. The lynchings nearly all 
take place in States which retain the gallows. 

Maine abolished capital punishment in 1876, restored 
it in 1883, and again abolished it in 1887. The Warden 
of the State prison (Mr. S. H. Allen) writes (1890) : 
‘*I think it is the general feeling that murders are no 
more frequent now than when the death penalty existed.’’ 
The Warden of Rhode Island State prison (Mr. Nelson 
Viall) also writes (1890): I do not believe the death 
penalty will ever be restored in our State, or that the 
crime of murder has increased in consequence of the 
change.” 


THE BEHRING SEA DISPUTE. 


News from Canada indicates that people in the Domin- 
ion are in a state of pronounced agitation as to the 
Behring Sea, and that they believe the United States 
Government has given orders to reinforce its armed fleet 
in those waters and that there is serious danger of war. 
It is difficult to understand what can be the basis of this 
excitement across the northern border, for the reason 
that the latest documents which relate to Behring Sea are 
interpreted in Washington as giving a more peaceful out- 
look to the situation than has existed for many months. 
In fact, so far from offering any obstacles to a peaceful 
settlement, those who are the best informed as to the real 
meaning of the attitude of Secretary Blaine say that it is 
one which is intended to invite compromise from Great 
Britain, and which in point of fact seeks a settlement of 
the points at issue first by a commission and next by 
arbitration. In other words, Secretary Blaine in Janu- 
ary, 1891, appears to have indicated that he will accept 
that which he rejected in his communication to the British 
Minister last summer.— Boston Journal. 


WHAT PEACE SOCIETIES HAVE DONE. 


The general peace among the nations of Christendom 
— though not always between its rulers and their sub- 
jects — from the overthrow of Napoleon in 1815 to the 
Turco-Russian war in 1854, nearly forty years, was as 
fairly attributable, under God, to the efforts of the 
friends of peace, as the spread of Christianity among the 
heathen is to the missionary enterprise, or the triumphs 
of temperance to labors in that cause.— Beckwith 
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OUR LEGACY. 


No eye hath seen, no ear hath heard, 

Nor hath it been revealed in word, 

The precious things He left behind,— 

The precious things we go to find,— 
Through pains we would not choose. 
From joys we weep to lose. , 


But that our waiting hearts might guess 
Some secret of that blessedness, 
The Master, e’er his work was done, 
Breathed this sweet message for His own, 
As near to death He drew,— 
“ My peace I leave you.” 


“* My peace ”—but not the loneliness ;— 
Nor friend, nor home, nor child to bless,— 
But not His scorned and hated name, 
Nor yet His poverty and shame; 

These bitter things He knew,— 

But left His peace for you. 


The weight of woe for souls of men, 
‘To win them to their God again; 
The anguish of His cruel death, 
The cry upon His parting breath, 
No human heart e’er knew;— 
His peace was left for you. 


Beloved, take the gift anew; 
It passeth knowledge — deep and true. 
Tender as is the brooding dove, 
And stronger than the heart of love, 
Its home—the Father’s breast— 
Was left to bring you to rest. 
—Mrs. Luther Keene, in 8. 8. Times. 


IN A QUAKER MEETING. 
REV. CHARLES H. WATSON. 


It was in one of those sleepy little towns on Cape Cod, 
washed by the milder waters of Buzzard’s bay. <A town 
which, like many others upon our coasts and among our 
hills, is having its deep slumber pleasantly, profitably 
and annually disturbed by ‘‘summer people.” The 
writer was one of the disturbers himself; and it was one 
of the four Sundays of his vacation. It was a typical 
Quaker service. No venturesome hand had disturbed its 
simplicity. It began with silence, and silence deepened, 
and we became so steeped in it that very soon it must 
take to itself the wings of uttered prayer and contempla- 
tion, and then lower its wings and brood over us again, 
before we grasp hands and separate. We did not miss 
the song of praise. The silence seemed so rich a luxury, 
that each soul was singing its own praise into the ear of 
the Father who was very near. 


“ As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see, 
So dear to my heart the still song of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee— 
My God, silent to Thee!” 


We never felt more grateful for an unhindered i 
after God, each for himself,— without formula, without 
audible distractions, without the overwrought art of mer- 
cenary singers, and with the sweet sense of brotherliness 
that finds us, as we know that God is being sought, 
found and rejoiced in by all as by us. It was the lux- 
ury of our new attitude towards silence in the House of 


Prayer. We had feared it. Had been nervously per- 
plexed unless it were banished utterly by ‘‘words, words, 
words.” But now the opposite dread, lest one rude voice 
might mar the sweet stillness of our spirit’s commerce 
with the Spirit of God. Minutes by the half score, 
muffied-footed, steal away, leaving their honeyed medi- 
tation with us. It was good to be there. It was so sim- 
ple, so natural, so much a privilege. And yet it was 
only what many an assembly of ours might be, if wrong 
conceptions and hands over-busy had not tampered with 
their spiritual reality. 

Thus with gratitude for such a Sabbath hour, came 
natural questionings of the heart, and spiritual hunger- 
ings for its repetition. Is it such a complex and difli- 
cult quest to find God, that there must always be artifi- 
cial hindrances, called helps, and a continuous babel of 
words. sounds and movements? Or is it simpler than sim- 
plicity itself; and is He stealing in between the hymn, 
and spoken prayer, and wordy speech as well as through 
them? Would it be better if oftener we had a Quaker 
meeting where no voice but His was expected and waited 
for, and where ‘‘ testimonies” were breathed into His 
ear by our spirits in silence, instead of parroted forth in 
too familiar phrase into ears too full of them? 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND WAR. 


Mr. George Gillett, a well known banker of London, 
read an admirable and exhaustive paper on the above 
subject at the Peace Congress. We have space for only 
his concluding ‘‘ Summary.” It seems to us that the 
divine conduct as to war is best explained by Acts xvii. 
30: ** The times of this ignorance God overlooked ; but 
now commandeth all men everywhere t6 repent.” So the 
Apostle to the Nations taught mankind in his sermon 
preached at Athens, then the centre and foundation of 
the world’s thought. : 

(a) That such military experience as the Israelites 
may have had in Egypt was in the direct providence of 
God, withdrawn by His keeping them in the wilderness 
until ‘* all the men of war were consumed and dead from 
among the people.” 

(>) That in this non-military condition they dispos- 
sessed nations trained to. war, of giant stature, and pro- 
vided with chariots and cavalry. 

(c) That the victories gained in taking possession of 
the land were not due to military strength, but chiefly 
due to interpositions of God’s providence in their favor. 

(d) That the distinct command of God to Joshua, on 
the occasion of his first campaign, viz., “‘to hough their 
horses and burn their chariots,” was designed to keep 
them as a nation in this non-military condition, in order 
that they might not trust in their own strength but in the 
providential care of God. 

(e) That throughout the period of the Judges, and 
during the reign of Saul and the greater part of David's 
reign, they possessed neither chariots nor horses. 

(f) That as a consequence through want of faith in 
God’s power, they were unable to conquer some of the 
inhabitants of the valleys ‘* because they had chariots of 
iron,” so that God was reproachfully termed ‘‘a God of 
the hills and not a God of the valleys.” 

(g) That one of the objects of the Israelites in desir- 
ing to have a king, was that he might ‘lead them forth 
to battle,” and that Saul, though he did not have either 
cavalry or chariots, did organize a large body of infantry, 
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(hk) That in the latter part of David’s reign (i.e., after 
the kingdom of Israel had attained its greatest political 
power), David reserved 100 chariots with horses out of 
the spoil*of one of his victories, and that this nucelus was 
enlarged by Solomon to 1400 chariots and 12,000 
horsemen. 

(i) That as a distinct consequence of this militarism, 
the kingdom of Israel was rent in twain on the death of 
Solomon, from which disastrous religious and political 
consequences ensued. 


(j) That apart from this lamentable result, the non-mili- 
tary period, which dates from the entrance of the Israelites | 
into Canaan to the time when David inaugurated cavalry 
and chariots, was a period of over four hundred years, | 
during which the land was occupied, and the kingdom | 
established, and its influence over surrounding nations 
obtained, and some of its greatest victories achieved ; 
whilst the succeeding period of sixty-five years ending | 
with the death of Solomon when militarism prevailed, 
was marked by many debasing alliances with surround- 
ing nations, ending with the revolt of the ten tribes. 

(k) That as regards the ten tribes which thereafter | 
formed the kingdom of Israel, this militarism was main-| 
tained under a constant succession of wicked kings, till 
after two hundred and fifty years the entire nation was 
carried away as captives in war, and are now known as 
** the lost tribes.” 

(l) That as regards the other two tribes which formed 
the kingdom of Judah, it had a chequered existence for | 
four hundred years, and was then carried captive to| 
Babylon. And although, at the end of seventy years | 
they returned to Jerusalem, it was only to somi-indepen- | 
dence. 

Under the government of their God-fearing kings such | 
as Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, etc., they experienced very 
remarkable victories and deliverances, notwithstanding | 
that those kings appear to have had no chariots or 
cavalry. But under wicked kings, in spite of big armies, 
they were as easily conquered by surrounding nations as 
before they had been victorious over them. 

(m) In short, the words of Josephus are completely 
justified: ‘*To speak in general, we can produce no 
example wherein our fathers got any success by war, or 
failed of success when without war they committed them- 
Thus it appears that arms were never given to our 
nation.” —Report of Peace Congress. 


A CRISIS OF DECISION. 


A NOTABLE ADDRESS BY CANON WESCOTT, NOW BISHOP OF 
DURHAM, AT A PEACE MEETING OVER WHICH HE PRE- 
SIDED AT GATESHEAD, ENGLAND, NOVEMBER, 1890. 
Certainly, when we look on the Continent, we seem to! 

find ourselves at present in what one might speak of as a| 

crisis of decision. We are faced by the most startling 
contrasts. All Europe seems to be one great camp, and 
already the methods, and the spirit, and the temper of 
war are introduced into our commerce. People spoke 
with almost open cynicism of pushing their own material 
interests, and the evils were all so great that one might 
be glad at least that they could not long escape notice, 
and, receiving notice, escape condemnation. 

And yet, on the other side, there was a confession of 
the Brotherhood of Nations such as there had never been 


before. There was a recognition of the obligations 
which we owed to others, of the debts which we already 
owed to others, of the duties which we were bound to ful- 
fil to others; and, above all, there was a deep and grow- 
ing sense of the social aspects and the social influence of 
Christianity. And it was in this that he found his great- 
est and his all-suflicient support in view of the great pro- 
blems of Peace. 

Perhaps some one would say that ‘‘ Christianity had 
been in the world for eighteen centuries, and what had it 
done ?— nothing.” He was not willing to accept such a 
statement as that. He maintained that Christianity had 
done much in the question of war and peace during these 
eighteen centuries. Though there had been wars during 
the whole of that period, in which Christians, with more 
or less protest, had taken part, Christianity had exercised 
a continually controlling influence. No one would ven- 
ture to say, he thought, that wars were conducted either 
in the spirit, or with the methods, or for the causes, in 
which and for which they were once conducted. Private 
warfare had been done away with, and the rights of non- 
combatants had continually been extended and jealously 
guarded. The methods of war itself had been greatly 
ameliorated. 

And yet, while he maintained this, he acknowledged 
that Christianity had not yet done what was its great 
work in this cause of peace. When he said that, he did 
not accuse those who had gone before them of having 
grievously failed in their duty. There was a distinct 
order in the providential government of the world. The 
whole teaching and the whole power of Christianity were 
not revealed at once. Great evils were not met and 
overcome at once. Little by little the great questions of 
human nature were brought before us. New aspects of 
our faith were opened, new powers which lay always in it 
were called into play. And so, he thought, it was now. 
New views of the duties of nations to nations were 
opened before us, and it was our duty to endeavor to 
give practical effect to that new revelation which God 
was enabling us to see in the old fact which was the sum 
of all revelation. 

What, then, was Christianity doing now, rather than 
what had Christianity done in the past? He answered, 
Christianity was putting before us, was keeping before 
us, was enabling us to see, if we only would, a great 
ideal. It was perfectly easy, he knew, to smile at an 
ideal. It was perfectly easy to disparage belief in an 
ideal. But, if we looked at the history of mankind, he 
thought we should recognize that ideals had exercised 
the greatest power in the development of man. The 
most beneficent changes that had been wrought in the 
cause of humanity had been wrought by ideals. The 
Christian ideal of the world, the Christian ideal of 
humanity as the body of Christ, in which not men only 
but nations were members, answered, he believed, all the 
cravings of the heart. This ideal of humanity, summed 
up in those two words with which we had become familiar 
during the last generation, ‘Solidarity and Brother- 
hood” — both of which were necessary — had been recog- 
nized and supported by those who were not of us (Chris- 
tians). They had felt that humanity was one whole, of 
which every part was naturally dependent, from the very 
circumstance of its existence, upon all other parts, and 
that this dependence became a real human relationship, 
which could only be described by that most sacred word 
Brotherhood.”’ 
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WHY SAVAGES CONTINUE SAVAGE. 


CAPT. PRATT, INDIAN TEACHER. 


Five million, two hundred and forty-six thousand, six 
hundred and thirteen foreigners immigrated to the United 
States between 1880 and 1890. The detailed census 
report is not yet out and we cannot tell how many 
tongues were represented in this vast throng. We, our- 


selves, have seen at Castle Garden, N. Y., Arabs, Turks, | 


Russians, Norwegians, Swedes, Germans, Italians, 
French, Spanish and the representatives of a few other 
nations. They aad their children are with us to-day, but 
where are they? Scattered everywhere in the very midst 
of the best environment of our America, they have aban- 
doned their languages, have abandoned Arabia, Turkey, 
Italy, Russia, Spain, etc., with all their former habits, and 
have become Americans. 5,246,613 foreigners made 
American citizens in ten years. 250,000 Indians, who 
were Indians ten years ago, are all still practically 
Indians. Why? Simply because we will not allow them 
the same environment of America and our civilization we 
do the others. ‘Twenty-one foreigners for every Indian! 
The foreigners made Americans and citizens by being 
invited, urged, compelled to this consummation by their 
surroundings. ‘The Indians remain Indians simply be- 
cause they are walled in on reservations and compelled 
by every force we can apply even to the hedging about 
with guns, pistols and swords, to remain Indians. 

Suppose the 5,246,613 foreigners who have immigrated 
to America in the past ten years instead of being distri- 
buted throughout our communities had been sent to reser- 
vations—each nationality by itself, we ask if any reason- 
able person could, for one moment, anticipate that they 
would have made any material progress in becoming 
Anglicized or Americanized. 

It is only when we do allow them to congregate in 
bodies together that they give us trouble. Scattered and 
in contact on all sides with our own people they become 
of us. Massed in communities by themselves they, more 
or less, oppose the principles and the spirit of our Gov- 
ernment. The negroes are about thirty times as many in 
the United States as the Indians, and yet they were sav- 
ages of a very low state when brought to this country. 
Now, because of environment, they are English speak- 
ing and fellow citizens. With these facts constantly 
before me, I have come to look upon all plans 
which congregate and isolate the Indians from the whites 
as against their best interests.— The Red Man. 


THE LAST INDIAN BATTLE. 


The following pathetic description of the scene on th® 
battlefield at Wounded Knee Creek is froma letter sent 
to Boston by Dr. Charles A. Eastman, a full-blooded 
Sioux, who was graduated last summer from the Boston 
University. It was addressed to Mr. Frank Wood of 
Boston, well known to us.—Eb. 

Prine Rince Acency, S. D., Jan. 3, 1891. 

Dear Mr. Wood—I will send you a short letter. 
Thursday morning I visited the field of battle where all 
those Indians were killed on the Wounded Knee, last 
Monday. I went there to get the wounded—some who 
were left out. The soldiers brought with them about 
twenty-five, and I found eleven who were still living. 
Among them were two babies about three months old 


and anold woman who is totally blind, who was left for 
dead. Four of them were found out in the field in the 
\storm, which was very severe; they were half buried in 
the snow. It was a terrible and horrible sight to see 
/women and children lie in groups, dead. I suppose they 
|were of one family. Some of the young girls wrapped 
their heads with shawls and buried their faces with their 
hands. I suppose they did that so that they would not 
see the soldiers come up to shoot them. At one place 
| there were two little children, one about one year old, the 
| other about three, lying on their faces, dead; and about 
| thirty yards from them a woman lay on her face, dead. 
| These were away from the camp about an eighth of a 
|mile. In front of the tents, which were in a semi-circle, 
lay dead most of the men. This was right by one of the 
soldiers’ tents. Those who were still living told me that 
that was where the Indians were ordered to hold a council 
with the soldiers. 

The accounts of the battle by the Indians were simple 
and confirmed one another; that the soldiers ordered 
them to go into camp, for they were moving them and 
told them that they would give them provisions. Having 
done this they (the Indians) were asked to give up their 
arms, which was complied with by most of them, in fact, 
all the older men. But many of the younger men did 
not comply, because either they had no arms or concealed 
them in their blankets, and then an order was given to 
search their persons and the tents as well, and when a 
search was made of a wretch of an Indian, who was 
known as good for nothing, he made the first shot and 
killed one of the soldiers. 

They fired upon the Indians instantaneously. Shells 
were thrown among the women and children, so that they 
mutilated them most horribly. I tried to go to the field 
the next day with some Indians, but I was not allowed. 
{ think it was a wise thing not to go so early. Even 
Thursday I thought I would be shot. Some of the 
[Indians (friendly) found their relations lay dead. They 
wailed and began to pull out their guns. My friend, 
Louis de Coteau, was with me, but left me when they 
acted ia this manner. Before we left the hostiles ap- 
peared, so we did not take in all the wounded. Those 
we could not carry away we left in a log house and gave 
them food. Iam busy in taking care of the wounded. 
I shall write in a day or so again. My love to ali. 

Affectionately yours, Cuas. A. Eastman. 


A COMPETENT WITNESS. 


John W. Atherton, of Kentucky, president of the 
Liquor Dealers’ League, was asked by one of our jour- 
nalists the following question : 

‘*Is not high license harmfu! to your trade?” 

His reply was: ‘‘Theoretically, yes; but practically, 
no.” 


There could not be anything better than this 
Old world in the way it began, 

Although some matters have gone amiss 
From the great original plan; 

And however dark the skies may appear, 
And however souls may blunder, 

I tell you it all will work out clear, 
For good lies over and under. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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—Monthly Peace meetings are held in a lady's parlor ip 
Mystic, Conn. She writes favorably of the aid afforded 
by the ApvocaTe or Peace in those meetings and calls 
it ‘‘a treasury of information on the peace questions.” 


—One who studied at the Military Academy at West 
Point, New York, several years ago, mentions in a recent 
published article that Wayland’s Moral Science was the 
text-book in that department, but they ‘‘ omitted the 
chapters on war.’’ Dr. Wayland did not believe in the 
ethics of war. He believed the New Testament. Some 
persons skip those chapters in the Bible that do not suit 
them ! 


—General Booth’s book, In Darkest England, and its 
proposed charity are being received with favor. Emperor 
William, the Czar of Russia, the Prince of Wales, digni- 
taries of the Catholic faith and bishops of the English 
Church, have all written to express their approval of his 
plan, and large sums of money have been offered for the 
expenses of the work. 


—The Denver News dispatch from Victoria, B.C., gives 
the total of all seals caught and disposed of in Victoria 
as 43,779, valued at $498,728, divided as follows: Ca- 
nadian vessels, 39,547; American vessels, 3201; Adele, 
the German ranger, 1031. 


—The Tolstoi Club of Boston, organized two years ago 
by Dr. Hale, now has a membership of one hundred. 
One of its aims is the founding of a place of recreation 
similar to the People’s Palace in London. 


—The President has appointed E. Darwin James of New 
York and Philip C. Garrett of Pennsylvania to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Indian Commissioners, vice Messrs. 
W.H. Morgan, resigned, and Clinton B. Fisk, deceased. 


—The death of our venerable friend and subscriber, 
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/aims of the Peace movement, and its pages can hardly be 
turned over without gleaning some treasure. Those who 


THE LONDON PEACE CONGRESS REPORT. 


This carefully compiled and very cheap volume con- 
tains a mine of information upon the present position and 


are working in the cause should obtain it, and would do 
well to make the effort to place a copy in the libraries 


/and reading rooms, and, as far as possible, in the hands 


of both religious and secular teachers, to whom the first 
hundred pages are peculiarly applicable.—Peace and 
Goodwill. 


POLITICS SHOULD BE LIKE WAR. 


The object is success. To defeat the antagonist and 
expel the party in power is the purpose. In war it is 
lawful to deceive the adversary, to hire Hessians, to pur- 
chase mercenaries, to mutilate, to kill, to destroy. The 
commander who lost a battle through the activity of his 
moral nature would be the derision and jest of history. 
This modern cant about the corruption of politics is 
fatiguing in the extreme. It proceeds from the tea cus- 
tard and syllabub dilettanteism, the frivolous and desul- 
tory sentimentalism of epicenes.—Senator Ingalls of Kan- 
sas. 


We heartily agrée with the sentiment expressed by 
Rev. L. A. Banks, D. D., South Boston, Mass., in his 
Thanksgiving sermon, who, after quoting the above sen- 
timent, said: 

‘‘Surely Christian men, without regard to politics, may 
be pardoned for uniting in thanksgiving that a man capa- 
ble of uttering such sentiments bids fair to fail of re-elec- 
tion to the United States Senate.” And he did fail! 


AN INDIAN ON WAR. 

Bishop Whipple, in describing his life among the 
Indians, tells the following story. The Bishop had been 
reproving Wabasha, the head chief in the Dacota mis- 
sion, for holding a scalp-dance over a murdered Chip- 
pewa, and threatening him with divine vengeance on the 
great Day of account. This was the Indian’s response : 

‘¢ The old chief smiled, drew his pipe from his mouth, 
blew a cloud of smoke upward, and said: ‘White man 
go to war with his own brother in the same country; kill 
more men than Wabasha can count in all his life. Great 


Jacob Huber, of Washington, Ont., took place Dec. 8, 
1890. His age was seventy-three. Will not some or all! 
of his ten children follow their dear father in his love and | 
labor for Peace? 


— France claims 2,300,000 square miles of the latest 
carving up of Africa; Great Britain, 1,909,000; Ger- 
many, 1,030,000; Portugal, 775,000. What is left to 
the Africans does not appear. 


Spirit smiles ; says, ‘Good white man; he has my Book ; 
I love him very much; I have a good place for him by 
and by.” ‘The Indian is a wild man; he has no Great 
Spirit Book ; he kills one man; has a scalp-dance; Great 
Spirit is mad and says, ‘ Bad Indian; I will put him in a 


‘bad place by and by.” Wabasha don’t believe it.” 


MONEY FOR PEACE. 


‘A tithe of what is now devoted to the cause of 
missions, a cause deserving far more than it has ever re- 


—England and Italy are in trouble over the boundaries | ceived, would suffice, if used aright in the cause of peace, 


of Abyssinia. It is a more serious disagreement than 
appears upen the surface. 


—The wife of Senor Mendoca, the new Brazilian Min- 
ister at Washington, is the daughter of Captain Red- 
mond, a shipmaster of Thomaston, Me.,—a sample of 
international comity. 


to put a stop at once to all actual wars in Christendom, 
and an end at length to her whole war-system—a system 
| whose support even in time of peace employs millions of 
men, and wastes a thousand millions of dollars a year.’’ 

The writer of the above, George C. Beckwith, did as 
he advised. He left his estate at death to always afford 
an income to the cause of peace to which he devoted his 
life. William Ladd did the same. 
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PEACE HYMN. 
C. E. FARWELL. 


“Author of Peace,” we pray thee 
Let wisdom from above 

Tilume our minds and fill our hearts 
With gentleness and love. 

That we may keep thy “royal law” 
And for our neighbor dear, 

Care, as thou, Father, carest 
For all thy children here. 


Bestow on man thy blessed peace, 
Surpassing human ken, 
That he in every land may dwell 
In concord sweet with men. 
Teach us to imitate thy Son, 
The “Prince of Peace,” our Lord, 
And gain our victories by love 
Not by the battle sword. 


And now we pray that blessed time 
Taught in thy word draws near, 

When man to peaceful implements 
Shall fashion sword and spear; 

And as alone we naught can do 
But on thine aid rely 

Give us, we pray thee, strength to live 
In peace and charity. 


That when our Saviour cometh, 
At the last trumpet’s sound, 
The living and the dead to judge 
We may in peace be found. 
O may we be deserving, 
When life on earth shall cease, 
To dwell in the divine abode 
Of everlasting peace. 
Boston, Jan., 1891. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Sunday, January 11. Preached twice and attended the 
Bible Class at Pigeon Cove chapel, Mass., where I 
preached regularly for two years, 1883-4, while pastor 
at the neighboring village of Rockport. Notwithstanding 
a driving rain-storm and a dark night, several accom- 
panied me to a union service conducted by Rey. A. B. 
Earle, D. D., at the Rockport Congregational church. 
There was a good audience notwithstanding the storm. 
A solemn, tender sermon on “the unpardonable sin” 
against which our Lord warned his hearers as recorded in 
the three Evangelists, Matthew, Mark and Luke. Mr. 
Earle taught that this sin against the Holy Spirit was 
such despising and rejecting of his offices as would lead 
to his final departure from a soul thereafter hopelessly 
impenitent. Such a soul may be full of all kinds and 
degrees of morality, may be cheerful and hopeful but 
lacks just that which the Spirit does when he convinces of 


sin, righteousness and judgment. It has rejected the 


only means of salvation and will therefore not be for- 
given ‘‘either in this world or that which is to come” 
(Matt. xii. 31, 32; Mark iii. 29; Luke xii. 10). 

The people were invited from the platform and by per- 
sonal solicitation to repair to the chapel for further 
instruction. Slowly at first a few started, others fol- 
lowed till the chapel was perhaps one-half filled. Prayers 
were offered, hymns sung, explanations given, persuasion 
urged by the Evangelist and others. One or two signified 
their willingness to be led by the Holy Spirit. Others 


came forward and gave their hands to the Evangelist or 
to the pastors of the different churches, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist, represented. The room wasstill, 
the attention close, the feeling deep, the ‘‘ freedom” 
remarkable and the fruit excellent. This meeting was 
perhaps the turning point so far as any ‘‘ point” was vis- 
ible. (Feb. 16. The pastor of the . Congregational 
church mentioned to-day that forty persons had already 
offered themselves to his church for membership.) I had 
seen nothing just like this since 1861--2, and would gladly 
transfer to my readers the vivid impression made upon 
my own mind. That impression was one of thanks to 
God who still vouchsafed such mercies to men. 


Wednesday, January 14. Gave a lecture on Peace at 
the Congregational church, Eliot, Me., by invitation of the 
pastor, Rev. T. F. Millett, whose grandfather, Zebulon 
Millett, was one of the most constant and devout wor- 
shippers at the Baptist church in Leeds, Me., where I 
received my first impressions of religious worship in church 
and Sabbath-school. I became a guest at the very kind 
and hospitable household of George C. Ireland. 


Thursday, January 15. Pastor Millett took me in his 
sieigh over the smooth white snow, to a neighborhood 
prayer-meeting at the house of a Friend by the name of 
Allen, where desks were fitted for a flourishing Sunday- 
school, and where several conversions had taken place 
within the last few days. After a few calls in the neigh- 
borhood, we returned in time for a meeting in the church 
where I lectured the previous evening. 


Friday, January 16. Another delightful sleigh-ride 
reaching into the adjoining town of York. Several calls 
were made with Pastor Millett, one upon Mr. John D. 
Frost, Superintendent of Schools, whom I had not seen 
since our college days at Brunswick. Another good 
meeting in the evening. 

Saturday, January 17. Mr. Abraham Hill of Eliot 
drove me to Portsmouth amid thickly falling snow. I had 
a pleasant call on Mrs. H. C. Knight, who is deeply inter- 
ested in all benevolent work and whose guest I was at a 
N. H. State Association 1881. Had a very interesting 
and instructive call on Alexander H. Ladd, a nephew of 
William Ladd. He is enjoying a vigorous old age in 
the venerable mansion which overlooks the broad Piscata- 
quaand is an enthusiast in his love of ancient portraits, 
historic places and hereditary mementos. His sister, 
Mrs. Coues, widow of William Ladd’s coadjutor and suc- 
cessor in the peace cause, is still living at a good old age 
in Washington, D.C. I found a clue to some private 
papers and possibly an unpublished memoir of William 
Ladd which I hope may prove valuable. I was shown 
a beautiful meerschaum pipe, William Ladd’s companion 
at sea, which he discarded in later years and which he 
gave his beloved nephew at Minot, Maine, when on his 
bridal trip to the renowned farm-house and hospitable 
home of bis distinguished uncle. The nephew, like all 
who knew him, was impressed with the genial humor, the 
simple heartedness, the social wit and generous character 
of William Ladd. When a boy he always wanted to be 
at home and especially at mealtime when his uncle William 
was on any of his frequent visits. Among the portraits of 
this honored family those of William Ladd and wife have 
a conspicuous place on the walls of the spacious hall near 
the broad staircase. The venerable clock, the family 
portraits, the well preserved furniture and general style 
of the last century in decoration, as well as the books and 
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bric-a-brac, mark a mansion preserved with veneration | coarse fibre is turned into a substance resembling leather, 
and loving carefulness. Said Mr. A. H. Ladd, “ My| except that it is not impervious to water. It is used in 
uncle had the knowledge and foresight which enabled him | shoe and cotton factories and is growing into favor for 
to speak and write things in advance of his own times,|many articles of common convenience. 1 left my de- 
the truth of which we now see and the facts of which are |lightful work, my kind host and hostess and the new 
the events of our day.” I remarked that William Ladd’s | friends found in this lovely village at 2 p. mw. A call on 
writings contain most of the arguments still relied upon | the retired Baptist pastor emphasized that which ap- 
in the peace reform, and the international comity for| peared at the meetings, namely, that Rev. Mr. Worth 
which he labored is approaching realization. ‘ Yes,” he | exemplified the meaning of his name. He seemed an 
replied, ‘‘ war is barbarism and Christian nations are | unselfish, guileless Christian, content in old age with 


finding it out.” 


Sunday, January 25. At Kennebunk, Me., a village 
lying on the Mousam river, between the Eastern and 
Western divisions of the Boston and Maine Railroad. Its 
site is lovely, the streets clean ; many of the residences re- 
markable for situation, size and elegance. I arrived last 
evening and addressed a Union meeting in which the Metho- 
dist, Baptist and Congregational churches united. They 
have been holding continued services together during and 
since the week of prayer with encouraging results. The 
pastors are Rey. Geo. A. Lockwood (C.), Rev. M. F. 
Palmer (B.) and Rev. F. A. Bragdon (M.). It is one of 
the stormiest of winter days, the snow clean and white 
but so deep as to almost prevent travel on foot. The 
congregation was small in the morning, but the people 
came out on the opened sidewalks and under the clear 
skies at evening. Iam the guest of Rev. Mr. Lockwood, 
at the pleasant parsonage occupied several years by my 
deceased friend and classmate, Rev. W. E. Darling, of 
whom even inanimate things at times seemed vocal. 


Monday, January 26. Our afternoon and evening 
meetings were precious seasons of worship. Between the 
services I called on my sick friend Deacon Joseph Tit- 
comb, who is (temporarily I trust) laid aside by a 
painful iliness. His heart was with us in the work outside 
the chamber whence his feet were forbidden to go. 
Bro. Bragdon kindly took me to a family where the hus- 
band was confined to his room, but who with his wife 
welcomed religious conversation and engaged with us in 
prayer for a blessing, which prayer was answered. 


Tuesday, January 27. A swift railroad trip of ninety 
miles brought me to our Boston office for the afternoon 
and the following day. 


Wednesday, January 28. Leaving Boston at 4 Pp. m. 
I met my engagements to preach at the M. E. church in 
Kennebunk at 7 rv. m. Other services of song and prayer 
and brief testimonies seemed to deepen the interest which 
had been gathering since the New Year. 


Thursday, January 29. Afternoon and evening meet- 
ings at the Baptist church. Near the close of the latter a 
highly respected business man avowed his purpose to live 
the Christian life because it was his duty so to do. 


Friday, January 30. A day of special prayer and 
fasting not generally observed by the people of the town, 
but resulting in what to me and others were three very 
solemn and tender meetings. ‘The evening audience was 
the largest we have met and evidences were not wanting 
of some peculiar and blessed influences of the Holy Spirit. 


Saturday, January 31. A restful morning visiting the 
Leather-Board and Leatherine manufactories of which 
Mr. Andrews, an officer of the Congregational church, 
is superintendent. Over one hundred men are employed 
in the novel but useful industry, whereby paper of a 


God’s ways and only anxious to do good. May his days 
yet be long in the place of his over thirty years of pastoral 
labor. He, like many others, expressed interest in my 
work of peace. 

Sunday, February 1. At South Berwick, Maine, a 
manufacturing village, divided from Salmon Falls village, 
N. H., by a small river, tributary to the Piscataqua. 

I was a guest of Mrs. John N. Burleigh, whose de- 
ceased husband and his father were both members of the 
United States Congress. The view from Academy Hill, 
where the Burleigh mansion looks out from a grove of 
pines in the rear and a park shaded with maples in front 
towards the setting sun, is something to delight in and 
remember. Berwick Academy, which a former resident, 
Mrs. Fogg of New York, has remembered in her will 
with $50,000, is the next building on the left overlook- 
ing the same valley with Garrison Hill near Dover in the 
distance. I was glad to meet Mr. Dickey, the principal, 
and learn of the present prosperity and hopeful future of 
this ancient and honored institution, whose Centennial is 
to be fitly celebrated this year about the first of July. 
The industrial purposes to which the river has been 
turned by the enterprise of Mr. Burleigh and others, are 
fitly crowned and bear fruit in the educational institu- 
tion on the heights which stands related to it as Andover 
does to Lawrence, Mass. It is a village of churches. 
Several of the latter have united since the week of 
prayer, in holding special services under the lead of 
Rey. O, D. Thomas of Massachusetts. I attended a 
mass meeting of the Sabbath-schools at the M. E. 
church at 12.30, addressed by him in a simple, impres- 
sive and moving sermon. I preached a sermon on Peace 
A.M. and attended the Sabbath-school at the Congregation- 
al church where Rev. George J.ewis has been for seven- 
teen years the beloved pastor. Mrs. Sarah Orne Jewett, 
the authoress, is a resident of South Berwick. My col- 
lege classmate, George C. Yeaton, Esq., a leading 
lawyer in Maine, resides here. 

A friend drove with me to North Berwick, seven miles, 
passing many substantial farm-houses, with Agamenti- 
cus on our right and near the sea. The Friends or 
Quakers constituted many of the original settlers of the 
old undivided town of Berwick. One hundred families 
have been diminished by death and emigration West, to 
less than twenty, and the three meeting-houses to one. 
Those who worship at the latter at. North Berwick, 
united with the Baptist and Free Baptist churches, and 
listened to an address on Peace at the latter place of wor- 
ship, where Rev. H. C. Lowden is the young and ener- 
getic pastor. He kindly proposed a collection for our 
work which was duly taken. 

As the guest of my dear friends, the family of ‘Timothy 
B. Hussey, I greatly enjoyed a visit and especially me- 
mentos of the Friends Mission at Mt. Lebanon and 
others from the Holy Land, where Mr. and Mrs. Hussey 
have been recently laboring and travelling. Rev. J, 
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S. Hamblen of the Baptist church was kept from the | They cannot hide what George Fox called in Cromwell’s 
meeting by illness, but I enjoyed a brief visit at his home. | case, ‘‘ the waft of death.” The favorite declaration of 
Thursday, February 12. D. L. Moody, whose meet- | eulogists that great men ‘‘can never die,” is set off and 
ings in Boston and vicinity I have frequently attended | made striking by the extravagance of the words. All men 
day on | see and the dearest friends soon realize that such are 


the Gospel of Luke as a message of love to all peoples. | indeed dead. Posthumous fame is uncertain but may 
He pleaded for charity as between sects of Protestants | follow them. But the ear of death is dull, the eye is shut ; 
and for Roman Catholics. He urged the abolition of | the once active brain throbs not through tongue or pen ; 


prejudice towards Indians, negroes, Chinamen, Jews and | the lips give no kiss. , inevitable death! Thou art the 
all races and appealed to the personal feeling and experi- | 24 of much that we know and love, whatever faith we may 


and always with interest and edification, spoke to- 


ence of all present for more sympathy towards the igno- | have in a life to come. Showy funerals by which sympa- 
rant and the lost. |thy is manifested ostentatiously; highly wrouvht eulo- 
personal duty and blessed experience chimes in with the scenes and hopes may serve to disperse inevitable sadness 
anti-war precepts of Christ and the work of the Holy | 80d gloom. But if they minister to vain-glory and there- 
some of the saintliest of God's children become as broad as ment as a teacher of humility, patience, experience and 
the nations and find its way into their intercourse and | faith, they are to be avoided. Something of a public 
Why cannot men see that war, that hereditary, national, | People might see through all tinsel and tawdry, the deeper 
organized and cruelizing hatred is worse in its effects | lessons of time’s brevity, man’s mortality and the utterly 
| 

Saturday, February 14. The joyousness of this sunny | that has lately been busy beyond precedent with the fam- 
day, so long consecrated to swect St. Valentine, is shad- \ilies of our great officials—including those of the Secre- 
Departments of our national Government are draped in| to be unnoticed, its lessons unimproved. May God sanc- 
mourning. Justice Field, of the Department of Justice, | a 

‘* last enemy. 
and conscientious Secretary of the Treasury. dicd sudden-| Monday, February 16. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
close of an address on finance that excited admiration | of the Christiun Union, of New York, whose ordination 
for its vigor, clearness and candor. Admiral David D. | at Farmington, Maine, 1859, preceded my own by only 
Washington home the thirteenth inst. He was among the | Pilgrim Hall on ‘‘ How may we best promote spirituality 
* Spirituality,” said Dr. Abbott, ** is 
in the late war. He was an enthusiastic advocate of a| the ability to perceive and receive God. To promote it 
new navy, corresponding in numbers and cost with that| we must have (1) God in ourselves. (2) The Bible must 
at 2.20 p.m. Not quite a year since, I sat by his side at| which God’s spirit dwells. As teachers of religion we 
table with a number of his most distinguished associates | are to seek spiritual power, not so much for what it will 
a familiar and delightful chat on a variety of subjects, a| revelation of himself, to reveal Him to our hearers. The 
veteran of ninety took Sherman by both hands and said, | church ought never to become a mere club or organization 
you once more. We shall probably never meet again in formed in each Christian ; the Spirit of God to be incar- 
this world.” ‘* No,” said Sherman, ‘‘ we may not, but I | nated. It is the office of one believer to manifest God’s 
years the junior of his friend, Sherman has preceded him justice ; a fourth, heavenly wisdom ; a fifth, God’s patience, 
to the invisible world. Frank, genial, unaffected, as|etc. Thus ‘the whole Deity is known.’ Spirituality, 
sive and excursive mind, a loving heart, a facile pen and of God, in and by us.” 
an eloquent tongue, General Sherman was as remarkable, It is not that we lack human teachers if our city does 
is as genuine and almost as universal as was occasioned are all addressing immense audiences daily on subjects 
by the deaths of Garfield, Grant and Lincoln. General| the most personal as well as profound that the human 


How completely this presentation of benevolence as a gies and the discourses of some preachers on heavenly 
Spirit, I need not say. Let this confessed experience of | fore break the natural and legitimate influence of bereave- 
the central obstacle to the world’s salvation is removed. | exhibition of grief seems unavoidable. But O, that this 
than any kind of individual malice? ‘unsatisfactory nature of this world’s applause. Death 
owed by national sorrows. Four of the eight executive | tary of State and the Secretary of the Navy—is not here 

tify to the entire people the recent visitations of the 
was the first to die. Hon. Wm. Windom, the eminent! 
ly at a New York banquet the twenty-ninth ult., at the | pastor of Henry Ward Beecher’s church, Brooklyn, editor 
Porter of the United States Navy died suddenly at his| one year, addressed an audience chiefly of ministers in 
oldest and best known of the Naval Officers distinguished | in our churches.” 
of other great nations. Gen. W. T. Sherman died to-day | be to us God’s word. (3) The church is the body in 
of the Army and Navy. When we rose to separate, after achieve, as for what it is. We are to use the Bible, God’s 
‘¢ General, I cannot tell you how glad I am to have met) for convenience, comfort or collaboration. Christ is to be 
hope we may meet in a better one.” Though twenty | courage; another his righteousness; a third, the divine 
loyal to his friends as to his country, gifted with an inci-| then, is best promoted by the revelation or manifestation 
a civilian as he was a soldier. The grief at his departure | not learn. D.L. Moody, Joseph Cook, Phillips Brooks 
Sherman was not accustomed to put a distressing truth in But with all our privileges and 


gingerly words. He had every reason to know the na- 
ture of war. He wrote to the mayor of Atlanta, when 
requested by him not to bombard that beautiful city till 
the women and children had been removed, ‘‘ War is 
cruelty, you cannot refine it;” and to the young men of 
Ohio, ‘* You want to see a battle? I will tell you what a 
battle is. Jt ts Hell.”’ Like Grant, General Sherman 
learned by experience to hate war. 

Now will come the showy naval and military funerals 
by which war strives to gild and glorify itself in its heroes. 


mind can consider. 
opportunities I do not see that the world’s onflowing tide 
of folly, avarice, prodigality, vice and crime is interrupted, 
/except by here and there a surface ripple. Men have 
| faith in “ society,” in wealth, in stimulants, in smartness, 
science, strength, war, progress, heroes, etc., but mani- 
fest little of that faith that works by unselfish love, over- 
comes ‘* the world,” and makes prevalent the Kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Sunday, Feb. 22. Birthday of Washington, ‘‘first in 
peace,” is that which we should emphasize in his character. 
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V. VERESTCHAGIN. 


I PAINTED WAR PICTURES. 


VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


Observing life through all my various travels, I have 
been particularly struck by the fact that even in our time 
people kill one another everywhere under all possible pre- 
texts, and by every possible means. Wholesale murder 
is still called war, while killing individuals is called 
execution. Everywhere the same worship of brute 
strength, the same inconsistency ; on the one hand men 
slaying their fellows by the million for an idea often im- 
practicable, are elevated to a high pedestal of public 
admiration: on the other, men who kill individuals for 
the sake of a crust of bread, are mercilessly and promptly 
exterminated — and this even in Christian countries, in 
the name of Him whose teaching was founded on peace 
and love. These facts, observed on many occasions, 
made a strong impression on my mind, and after having 
carefully thought the matter over, I painted several pict- 
ures of wars and executions. These subjects I have 
treated in a fashion far from sentimental, for having my- 


WHY 


THE FORGOTTEN SOLDIER. 
VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


Hushed is the battle: silence fills 
Anew the hollows of the hills ; 
Save where, amid the rocks alone, 
Is feebly heard a dying groan. 


Above the topmost snowy height, 
A sombre spot in azure light, 
On steady wing, intent on prey, 
A vulture wends its circling way. 


Far from its watch-place in the skies, 
A gleam of scarlet it espies, 

Amid the bushes, where the mist 
The forehead of the hill has kissed. 


Sweeps the vulture widely round, 
Sees what cumbereth the ground, 
Folds its pinions; from afar 
Earthward drops—like a falling star. 


Together to the banquet fly 
Its comrades summoned by its cry ; 

With eager beaks and claws the troop 
Of vultures on the booty swoop. 


But hark! fresh pinions cleave the air 
The eagles to the feast repair ; 

Above the dead, with hunger’s rage, 
The rival bands in fight engage. 


How long the contest lasted none 
Can say, nor which the vict’ry won; 
Only the hills, the battle o’er, 

Have seen the vulture wheel no more. 


All in the mountains is at peace, 

There all things flourish, ane increase ; 
Day follows day, the years go by— 

The soldier’s bones forgotten lie. 


self killed many a poor fellow-creature in different 
wars, | have not the right to be sentimental. But 
the sight of heaps of human beings slaughtered, shot, 
beheaded, hanged under my eyes in al] that region 
extending from the frontier of China, to Bulgaria, has 
not failed to impress itself vividly on the imaginative 
side of my art. 

And although the wars of the present time have changed 
their former character of God’s judgments upon man, 
nevertheless, by the enormous energy and excitement 
they create, by the great mental and material exertion 
they call forth, they are a phenomenon interesting to all 
students of human civilization. My intention was to ex- 
amine war in its different aspects, and transmit these 
faithfully. Facts laid upou canvas without embellishment 
must speak eloquently for themselves. One of the pict- 
ures is 
PLEVNA. 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER II. BEFORE 


By the time I had made my way to headquarters I 
heard shouts, ** Road, road!” and at that minute a Cos- 
sack escort rode past, followed by an open carriage in 
which sat the Emperor. He greeted me with a ‘* Good 
morning, Verestchagin.” Shortly afterward prayers began 
at headquarters, the priest in trembling accents implor- 
God to ‘* grant the victory and preserve the men.”’ 

While we were yet on our knees, suddenly the crash of 
artillery fire and roll of musketry burst on our ears. 
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This proved to be a mistake on the part of some of our 
forces who had anticipated the time fixed upon for the 
assault by four hours. After prayers were over breakfast 
was served, and during this meal His Majesty turned to us, 
goblet in haad, and said: ‘*To the health of those now 
fighting there, hurrah!” Osr answering cheer was 
drowned in the din of battle. 

The sky was heavily overcast, and the rain continued 
to fall, as the group of officers and others surrounding 
the Emperor watched with their field glasses the course of 
the fighting, every now and then exchanging a few words 
of comment, and discussing the probabilities of the sit- 
uation. Meanwhile he sat motionless on his camp-stool 
with his eyes fixed on the Turkish redoubts. The roar of 


‘artillery and rattle of small arms were unceasing. We 


heard distinctly the hurrahs of the Russians, and the 
Allah! Allah! of the Turks. At first the Turkish re- 
doubts were almost silent, and many supposed them to be 
short of ammunition, but as our columns advanced, volley 
after volley poured forth and raked the storming battal- 
ion with shells and grape shot. 
checked, the ranks thrown into confusion, the lines 
broken. . . . Again they move forward witha cheer. . 
but their advance is slower... . they are disorgan- 
ized. . . . Some stop... . their cheers sound faint 
and uncertain. . . . See! they turn back. . . .they run. 
The field of battle is shrouded in smoke. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


The following day, having learned from an aide-de-camp 
who had arrived from General Skobeleff that of my two 
brothers who were with him, one had been killed and the 
other wounded, I set out with my wound still unhealed to 
reach the left flank, which was a long way off. I met 
numbers of wounded along the road, and on reaching the 
field-lazaret asked a doctor how many had passed through 
his hands. ‘* We have reached the seventh thousand,” 
was his answer. Although eighteen thousand men were 
placed hors de combat on the Russian side. 

The doctors worked with wonderful zeal and unselfish- 
ness, the services rendered by the Sisters of Mercy were be- 
yond all praise, yet in spite of this, vast numbers remained 
for days together with their wounds undressed, without 
either food or drink! All previous calculations and prep- 
arations were falsified by actual necessities. Orders had 
been given to prepare for three to four thousand wound- 
ed; instead of this there were actually over thirteen 
thousand. At the divisional hospital I visited, accommo- 
dation had been provided for five hundred men, but sev- 
eral thousands were brought in, causing enormous over- 
pressure. In their anxiety that their wounds should be 
dressed, all crowded to the tents intended for the severely 
wounded only. 

At the entrance of one of these there is a figure of a 
man breathing heavily, convulsively. He commanded the 
regiment which first entered the Turkish redoubt and was 
mortally wounded. He is left in peace with a gauze 
covering to keep off the flies adhering to his warm blood. 
Farther on is a general with a broken leg patiently await- 
ing the dresser, and inquiring of new-comers the position 
of affairs at the front. Some are beyond the surgeon’s 
skill and the attendants are summoned to remove their 
bodies and make room for others. Their places are 


quickly filled. This time a wounded soldier is brought 
in, covered with a soiled cloak thrown negligently over 
him ; beneath it what would be difficult to recognize as a 


We saw our advance 


living man. The face is cf an ashen hue, the features 
distorted with agony, the eyes dull; he turns a fixed gaze 
upon the approaching surgeon who stoops and opens his 
clothes. . . . then lets them drop and passes on to the 
next: the wound is mortal, no time to waste over it. 
Without a sob, without a cry, every one waits his turn to 
have his wound dressed and to be sent home. In dry 
weather the wounded were comparatively better off; dur- 
ing the rains, however, all these thousands, for whom 
there was no room in the tents, sat, stood, and lay in 
pools of water. 


COUNT TOLSTOI. 


An American traveller, who lately passed the day with 
Tolstoi, found him steadfast in the conviction that with- 
drew him from society — the conviction that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to teach men how to live in it, and 
that He meant literally what He said when He forbade us 
luxury, war, litigation, unchastity and hypocrisy. . . 
It does not much matter where you begin with him; 
you feel instantly that the man is mighty, and mighty 


*| through his conscience ; that he is not trying to surprise 


or dazzle you with his art, but that he is trying to make 
you think clearly and feel rightly about vital things with 
which ‘* art” has often dealt with diabolical indifference 
or diabolical malevolence. —W. D. Howells. 


RUSSIA. 


Russia is at once the most military and the least 
peaceful of modern nations: No one reason for its dis- 
turbed and dangerous condition is more weighty than the 
fact that, for its population of 110,000,000, it expends 
$5,000,000 for public instruction ; while the State of New 
York, with 6,000,000 people, expeads $11,000,000 for 
public schools. Popular education is necessary to free 
government, while despotic government grows more 
perilous every year. 


SENATOR INGALLS DEFEATED. 


The man who declared ‘‘ the purification of politics an 
iridescent dream,” and the ‘‘cant about the corruption of 
politics fatiguing in the extreme,” has been retired by 
his constituents. There would be more satisfaction in 
the result if this conscienceless declaration had been the 
express ground of his retirement. His successor, Mr. 
Pfeffer, is a man who has pursued many vocations in 
many States, school-teacher, farmer, editor of newspa- 
pers, and who 1s now editor of the Kansas Farmer. He 
is a prohibitionist, and a member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and a Master Mason. —Statesman. 


The provision made by law last year to give every 
town in Massachusetts, which is without a public library, 
books to the value of one hundred dollars, on condition 
that annual additions shall be made by the town, has 
brought out the information that, out of the 351 towns, 
248 already have public libraries. It is something to be 
proud of that only 103 towns are unprovided in some 
measure with this means of popular education. What 
books are circulated and who buys them? 
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BOOK TABLE. It was the beginning of that temperance reform that 
| has put the stamp of moral turpitude upon drink makers 

The Haydocks Testimony. _ By I. C.W. P ublished bY | and Mirink aie throughout the ae And more than 
request of the Christian Arbitration and Peace Society of this, it kindled a sentiment that has given birth to 
Philadelphia, 310 Chestnut St. 'prohibitory laws as well as total abstinence societies. 
How the society above mentioned got hold of this in-| ‘The friends and patrons of spirituous liquors are coming 
teresting story so as to know its merits and ask its| to be regarded as outlaws to the State, the enemies of 
publication we are not told. Neither is the publisher's | good society and among the chief antagonists of that 


name given nor the price of the beautifully printed book. 
There are 276 pages of the best paper. The type is 
large and open-faced and there is room to read between 
the lines if one is disposed. It is our conjecture that 
fifty cents sent to the publisher of ‘‘Haydocks Testimony,” 
310 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, will secure the book. 
Get it and read it, and let the children and neighbors 
read it. There is a sweet, quiet, love affair adding its 
tender and sometimes humorous flavor to the narrative. 
Such a story as with other incidents and surroundings 
forms a part of nearly all lives. The heart recognizes 
and responds while James Haydock and Frances Allen 
engage in purely manly and maidenly coying and court- 
ship, with the happy outcome of a blessed marriage. 
The pictures of the plain home and ‘‘meeting” life among 
the Quakers of Virginia are admirable for simplicity and 
vividness. The ‘‘boxes’’ from Philadelphia, the Quaker 
headquarters ; the funeral scene ; the anti-slavery convic- 
tions which arose without public agitation in the hearts 
of slaveholders themselves, appear in their natural way. 

The cruel master, the runaway slave, the sorrows of 
hearts broken by the system of slavery are not wanting. 
Then by somewhat of a leap we are taken from the earlier 
scenes of primitive settlements to those preceding and 
accompanying the civil war of 1861-5. The Quaker suf- 
ferings in these latter times are related touchingly, but 
not extravagantly. The moving stories of persecution 
for conscience sake are not overdrawn. They are 
authenticated facts, hitherto however too little known by 
the world. 

The ‘‘testimony” of the Quakers agaiast slavery and 
war, it is the object of the book to set forth in attractive 
and readable form and the object is attained. Do not 
fail to get and read it. You will enjoy it and will in- 
struct and do you good unless you know more and are 
better than the writer of this notice. 


Memorabilia of George B. Cheever, D. D., formerly 
pastor of the church of the Puritans, New York, and of his 
wife Elizabeth Wetmore Cheever. In verse and prose. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1890. 

We are indebted to Rev. Henry T. Cheever of Worces- 
ter, Mass., for a copy of this beautiful and thought- 
begetting book which he has so tastefully and ably 
compiled and edited. 

Dr. George B. Cheever first excited public notice when 
a minister in Salem, Mass., half a century ago, by an im- 
aginative article published in a local paper entitled ‘Inquire 
at Deacon Giles’ Distillery.” It threw deserved ridicule on 
pious distillers. A mob attacked the newspaper office. 
Mr. Cheever was assaulted in the streets, sued for libel, 
fined $1000 (paid by E. C. Delevan of Albany), and was 
thrown into prison for thirty days. ‘The rum devil over- 
reached himself. New England rum has never recovered 
from the stunning blow he dealt. The reaction from his 
- persecution and legal condemnation had its effect upon 
courts, laws, judges, churches, public opinion and con- 
science. 


kingdom of Heaven which ‘‘no drunkard can inberit.’’ 

By natural affinity slavery and rum were so related 
that one could hardly strike one without hitting the other. 
So we find Dr. Cheever in New York, in 1860, among 
the most earnest and stalwart assailants of the system of 
slavery. To become this was to make a pastorate in 
New York anything but a bed of roses. He was a strong 
and able preacher, a popular and beloved pastor. Buta 
portion of his church requested his resignation. The vast 
majority in a remarkable paper drawn up by his then 
parishioner, Dr. I. P. Warren, now of Portland, Me., 
sustained their pastor and acknowledge him as giving 
voice to their own convictions. Hissermons and address- 
es in 1860 fully reported in the New York Tribune 
sounded both the key-note and gave the trumpet blast of 
the moral war against slavery. Rich, money-loving, easy- 
going, conservative Christians, as well as the riotous 
mob in New York, hated the man as cordially as did the 
Salem rum-makers. Dr. Cheever never swerved a hair 
but fought the battle through to its final triumph. 

His poetry was such as to be called by Longfellow, his 
college classmate, “better than his own.” Cheever was 
born in Hallowell a. p. 1803, Longfellow in Portland 
and both were alumni of Bowdoin 1825. Hawthorne and 
J. S.C. Abbott were from the same State and in the 
same class. 

This book of ‘‘Memorabilia” contains some of Dr. 
Cheever’s sweetest poems from which we hope to quote 
hereafter. Dr. Cheever’s contributions to current litera- 
ture were various and valuable. The list of his published 
books is an extended one exhibiting wonderful versatility, 
broad learning and a mind remarkably fruitful. His style 
was simple but often grand. His sermons were eloquent 
and proved abidingly useful to thousands. His Puritan 
conscience, his unsurpassed courage found utterance in 
forms that commanded attention and carried conviction. 
Christ was the germ and centre of his theology. No one 
more vividly interpreted Bunyan’s immortal allegory. 

In this volume are poems, letters, extracts from 
sermons and other public discourses. There are also 
deeply interesting memorials of Dr. Cheever’s noble wife, 
glimpses of home life, pictures of his study at Englewood 
where he died, and portraits of himself and Mrs. Cheever, 
beside a fine artotype of the historic church of the 
Puritans with its surroundings on Union Square, New 
York, where it has been superseded by another genera- 
tion of great buildings devoted to commerce. The whole 
is prefaced by a biographical sketch and the comprehen- 
sive and sympathetic address at Dr. Cheever’s funeral by 
Dr. Henry M. Booth, Oct. 3, 1890. 

Dr. Cheever has long been retired from public observa- 
tion, but retained his brilliant faculties remarkably and 
was able to leave a substantial token of his love of 
missions to the American Board of Boston, to which he 
in life-time also gave generously. Dr. Cheever was a 
man of both the martial and martyr spirit. Gentle and 


lovable in his domestic and social life but a thunderbolt 
lin the pulpit and on the platform. 


His pen was a 
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marvellously busy one. ‘The titles only of his published 
and unpublished works would fill half a column of the 
Apvocate. He wrote nothing not instinct with thought 
and alive with suggestion. 


PATON’S BIOGRAPHY. 


The readers of the Apvocate do not need to be told 
how heartily we endorse the following from The Watch- 
man ; 

‘‘The most remarkable book that we have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading lately, is the autobiography of John G. 
Paton, who has been for a generation past a missionary 
in the New Hebrides Islands in the South Pacific Ocean. 
We know not where a more apostolic spirit could be 
found than these pages reveal. The tender affection of 
this soul for the Lord Jesus Christ makes one think of 
Paul himself; and also like to that of Paul is the longing 
of this missionary for the souls of the bloody, treacher- 
ous, unclean savages for whose lost souls he was seeking. 
He was literally like Paul, ‘in deaths oft.’ He passed 
through almost indescribable trials and perils ; ‘perils in 
the city, in the wilderness, in the sea; perils of rivers, of 
robbers, of false brethren, of the heathen’—yet out of 
them all the Lord delivered him, and spared him to be- 
hold wonders of salvation among the heathen. Nothing 
to a Christian heart could be more affecting than the love 
that some of the converts in their dying hours showed to 


REPORT OF THE BATTLE. 


[This seems to us as reliable as anything we can get 
about this sad and lamentable affair.—Eb. ] 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs received a 
report from Indian Agent Royer at Pine Ridge, dated 
Dec. 31, giving an account of the fight at Wounded Knee 
Creek two days before. ‘The report says: From the best 
information I can obtain Big Foot and his band surren- 
dered to Major Whiteside, and while they were disarm- 
ing them an Indian known as their ‘‘medicine man” rose 
from his seat and began to cry out, ‘‘Kill the soldiers ; 
their bullets will not have any effect upon our ghost 
shirts,” at the same time stooping to the ground, picking 
up handfuls of dirt, throwing it up in the air, and after a 
short performance of perhaps two minutes, he fired his 
gun inthe direction of the military.’ This started the 
war that resulted in the killing of Captain Wallace and 
twenty-five soldiers, wounding thirty-five soldiers, some 
fatally, and the killing of a large number of Indians 
known as the Big Foot band, or the hostile band of Sit- 
ting Bull Indians who escaped from the police and 
military at Standing Rock Agency immediately after the 
killing of Sitting Bull. There are at the agency, under 
the care of the military, fifty-one wounded Indians of the 
Big Foot band, four men and forty-seven women and 
children. None of these are considered in a dangerous 
condition, so far as I am able to learn, and they look as 
though they would recover. Rev. Charles S. Cook, 


| Episcopal minister at this agency, is kindly allowing his 


the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Men who had been | church to be used to shelter the wounded Indians. He 


wild and savage cannibals so changed by the grace of | 


Gud as to become, even on earth, sweet, heavenly spirits. 
This biography is a bright illustration and encouraging 
commentary upon Paul’s word to the Roman Christians : 
‘I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the 
Power of God unto Salvation, to Every One that Be- 
lieveth.’” 


NEW TRACTS BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 


John Hemmenway of St. Anthony’s Park, Minn., has 
published ‘*Thoughts for the solemn consideration of all 
Christians” in the form of a four-paged tract. In view of 
the place which mercy has in the divine economy he says: 

“Of all atrocious crimes committed on earth, war, when 
practised and approved by professed Christians, is un- 
questionably the greatest.” 

By this all men shall know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.—John xiii. 35. 

In view of the indissoluble and sacred as well as joy 
giving bond of marriage he writes: 

‘‘Alas! how many millions of women have been made 
widows, in time of war, by the husbands of other women. 
And how many thousands on thousands of men, by being 
soldiers, especially in Christian(?) Europe, are kept from 
marriage. And how many husbands have been torn from 
their loved wives by the cruel power of conscription.” 

He will send the tracts to any address, postage paid, 
for one cent each. 


It is not the deed we do, 
Though the deed be never so fair, 
But the love that the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with lovely care 
In the heart of the deed so fair.—Christina G. Rosetto. 


has thirty-eight of the number in his church, and is doing 
a missionary’s part to see that they are properly cared 
for. This battle occurred at a point about twenty miles 
northeast from the agency, known as the Wounded Knee 
store, recently occupied by Prescott & Robertson. I am 
informed that the military had every preparation made 
to feed and care for the Indians and their intention was 
to take them to Gordon, Neb, the nearest railroad point, 
but the attack, which ended practically as I have stated, 
upset all plans. 

The party sent to Wounded Knee to bury the dead 
Indians found and buried eighty-four males and sixty- 
three females and children. It was also found that five 
had been buried by the Indians. In addition to this 
total of 152, we have heard now and then of others who 
bave been carried away by hostile scouts, etc., sufficient 
to swell the number of dead Indians, as a result of the 
battle of Wounded Knee, to fully two hundred, with 
several others yet to die in the improvised hospital here. 


The narratives recorded in the Old Testament of the 
kings of Israel and Judah are full of illustrations of the 
pregnant words of Josephus, the great historian of the 
Jews, who, after referring to many of these narratives, 
sums up in these words: ‘* To speak in general, we can 
produce no example wherein our fathers got any success 
by war, or failed of success when without war they com- 
mitted themselves to God.” (Book vy. 414.)—George 
Gillett. 


The Pope has consented to act as mediator between 
Portugal and Belgium, in the event of the difficulties which 
have arisen in connection with the delimitation of the 
the province of Angola, on the Congo. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND PEACE. | 


Shortly after his visit to Berlin, in connection with the 
sitting of the International Labor Conference held there, | 
Mr. Darby, the Secretary of the London Peace Society, 
addressed the following poem to the Emperor. Its) 
receipt was afterwards courteously acknowledged in the 
following note : 

‘‘GeRMAN Empassy, Lonpon, Aug. 24, 1889. 


“The German Ambassador presents his compliments to | 
Mr. Evans Darby, and begs to inform him that his Majes- 
ty the German Emperor has been pleased to accept the 
poem offered to him. 

‘¢ The German Ambassador is also instructed, and has_ 
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“ Peace hath her victories.” How true! 
Yet not this truce, this bloodless strife, 
This arméd Peace, whose gains are few, 
Whose triumphs stagnate human life. 
What boots a people’s strenuous toil, 
If warlike waste consume their soil ? 


Be thine to end this mailéd truce, 

This reign of arms and gilded force ; 
Put manhood to its proper use, 

And sweep away Cenmetesied's curse ; 
Europe will welcome with acclaim, 
Her inmost heart enshrine thy name. 


SERVICE PENSIONS. 
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great pleasure, to express to Mr. Evans Darby his Impe- , It is regretted that the Massachusetts Department of 
rial Majesty’s thanks for this kind attention.” ‘the Grand Army of the Republic, at its meeting on Feb. 


O young in years, but bold of heart, 
The offspring of a Titan race ; 

Wouldst thou but choose the nobler part, 
Thy way is clear to higher place 

Than ever Hohenzollern trod, 

By might of men and grace of God. 


The time is ripe for noble deeds ; 
Occasion tells thee what to do; 

List to thy people’s clamorous needs ; 
Wait not for social overthrow ; 

The coming change anticipate, . 

And hold the helm and save the State. 


A good beginning asks for more ; 
Thy chosen course affords no rest ; 
But on to what is still before, 
And ever on, at high behest 
Of progress, and by fate’s decree, 
Thy path of power, thy bourne must be. 


Thy fathers, with imperious will, 
Built up the City, State and Throne ; 
Their glory lingers round them still ; 
Their genius claims them for its own ; 
But more than City, Throne or State, 
The manhood given to make them great. 


Be wise ; why emulate the dead, 
Or seek their victories to share ? 
Achieve thine own; with steadier tread 
Ascend ambition’s loftier stair ; 
Along the paths by them attained 
No laurels linger to be gained 


But richer trophies wait for thee— 

The glory that attends the good ; 
Thy star shall other ages see 

Haloed with light, and not with blood, 
Wouldst thou but dare the open way, 
That leads through love to surest sway. 


Love's greatness seeketh not her own, 
Gives freely, asking not again ; 

And moral grandeur most is shown 

* In making, not in maiming, men ; 

The Sovereign finds his right divine, 

When law and loyalty combine. 


Love’s sceptre wield, and quick response 
Shall greet thy kinglier attempt, 

And respite that will come but once ; 
Th’ eternal laws leave none exempt ; 
’Tis righteousness builds up the Throne ; 

A Monarch’s might is love alone. 


| 12, took such decided and formal action in favor of ser- 
vice pensions. There is a very wide-spread feeling, 
among those who wish to honor the veterans of the war 
for the Union and to act toward them with the greatest 
liberality, that the time has not yet come when pen-ions 
can properly be given for the simple fact of service, and 
that the action of the Grand Army, in demanding more 
than the very generous recognition which the laws now 
give toall soldiers suffering from even technical disability, 
is unpatriotic. One-third of the entire income of the 
‘government, from all sources, will be paid out during the 
coming year in pensions to soldiers entitled to receive 
aid under existing law. We might go farther than this 
if it were necessary, even to the half of our national re- 
sources ; but judicious men do not think it necessary.— 
Commonwealth. 


LABOR WASTED. 


| Itis sad, indeed, to think how the labor of manis wasted, 
'and worse than wasted. ‘Take, for instance, the national 
| expenditure of England. It amounts in round numbers to 
| $500,000,000. Of this gigantic sum, over $150,000,000 
| is spent in preparation for war, $130,000,000 is absorbed 
'by debt mostly incurred in war, and only $100,000,000 is 
|spent in the civil government of the country. Wars, 
therefore — past, present, and future — absorb three- 
| quarters of the taxation of the country. But even this is 
notall. Of the Civil Service expenditure again, $35,000,- 
, 000 is absorbed by law, police, ete., so that of the $400,- 
' 000,000 nearly $350,000,000 are due to contentions of one 
kind and another.—Sir John Lubbock. 


WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT? 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


If I lay waste and wither up with doubt 

The blessed fields of heaven where once my faith 
Possessed itself serenely safe from death ; 

If I deny the things past finding out ; 

Or if I orphan my own soul of One 

That seemed a Father, and make void the place 
Within me where He dwelt in power and grace, 
What do I gain, that am myself undone ? 


—Harper’s Magasine. 


The Princess of Wales contributed to the fund for the 
relief of the suffering poor of Ireland. She and her 
daughters sent contributions of clothing and solicited sub- 
scriptions. 
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THE MOTHER BEREFT. | 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


To battle with the foe 

I saw my darling go, ? 
Smiling back, brave and true, 

In his early manhood’s glow. 

And strong and proud was | 

To give him up to die 

With his purity upop him, 

Beneath a southern sky. 


For the clashing strife of arms 
With its lightnings, its alarms, 
With its anger and dismay, 

With its mocking, lurid charms, 
With its passion past control, 
Had o’ermastered every soul; 
And each heart was bold to smite 
For the fight, wrong or right. 


To battle! for the cause! 

He is coward who withdraws! 

So we urged the living lava 
Downward, onward, without pause. 
So they rallied, east and west,— 
They, the bravest and the best, 

A solid wall of valor, 

One in thought, all abreast. 


They were heroes—ay, and men! 
We forgot the languid few 

And the festering encampment 
Where sin hath made her den! 
We forgot the underflow 

Of the wasting flood of woe, 
And the sapping of the soul 

By the crimson tide below. 


Oh, the weary days and nights! 

Oh, the anguish of the fights! 

For whichever side may win 

"Tis death that underwrites. 

How the waiting, the suspense 
Numbed the spirit, dulled the sense,— 
Till the list of slain and wounded 
Brought its slow intelligence! 


It was long, long ago 

They laid my darling low— 

Not the famine and the fever, 

Not the bullets of the foe: 

They shattered all his pride, 

All his purity denied, 

And they left him, soiled and wounded, 
Till he died, till he died! 


Then they bore him back to me— 
Oh, none so wan as he, 

With his helpless, haunting eyes, 
And his pallid misery ; 

All his brave young soul was stained; 
He had gazed and not refrained, 
And the poison cup of woe 

He had drained, deeply drained! 


I freely, freely lent 

My darling, well content! 

If only he had died 

Pure, spotless as he went— | 
My boy without a stain! | 
But they brought him home again,— 

And ere my lips had kissed him 
I saw his soul was slain, 


Oh, blinding evidence! 

Was this my recompense? 

I gave him in the glow 

Of his boyish innocence. 
Who now shall pay the cost? 
Who win the battle lost, 
When a soul is overborne 
By the desecrating host! 


On blasted hill and plain 

Meet healing sun and rain; 
And the tender touch of time 
Tlas cured the parting pain; 
By the graves the roses grow, 
And the cleansing breezes blow 
With touch of equal kindness 
Over fallen friend and foe. 


But, oh! the death in life, 
With its baleful poison rife! 
The graves that never close, 


Watched by mother, daughter, wife! 


Where grasses never spring, 
Where song-birds never sing— 
But the deadly roots of sin 

In a matted net-work cling! 


He died, my boy, my own! 
He died, his soul o’erthrown. 
I gave my country bread, 
She sent me back—a stone! 
Now, when the sound is high 
And marching troops go by 
In trick of mimic battle, 
Who will may cheer, not [! 


Christ Jesus, Prince of Peace! 
*Tis Thou shalt bring release ; 
Thou canst heal the strife of nations 
And bid their battles cease! 
Thy majesty and might 
Shall fill the world with light, 
And lift the souls of men 
To justice, truth and right. 
Mystic, Ct. 


THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


We confess our entire sympathy with the Catholic 
church in its attitude towards Parnell’s crime. We learn 
that ‘‘the Bishop of Dromore has sent a letter to the clergy 
of his diocese in which he warns the faithful not to at- 
tend Mr. Parnell’s meetings. He speaks of the poisoned 
atmosphere of the Divorce Court and the filthy, disgusting 
and scandalous details of the O’Shea case. The meeting, 
he says, will be a wanton insult to religion, and a lauda- 
tion of a Heaven-cursed crime. ‘Let God arise and His 
enemies will be confounded.’ Forbearance has encouraged 
this iniquity. Let the brave men and true who love god- 
liness and hate adultery use lawful means to save the 
honor and good fame of their mothers, wives.and sisters, 
by resenting the daring aggression of those attempting 
to prostitute the country to aggrandize an individual.” 


Do no evil that good may come. Too many men have 
sought and obtained high places by their own or other’s 
crimes. Too many ignore and condone crime in a polit- 
ical or military leader. The humiliation of France was 
the logical result of the crimes of Napoleon III as record- 
ed by Victor Hugo. 
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THOSE DEADLY PISTOLS, AND PISTOL 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


I was very glad to see in the Illustrated Christian 
Weekly of a late date, an editorial strongly reprobating 
the very common practice of carrying or keeping a revol- 
ver as a protection against prospective thieves or high- 
waymen. To the testimony of the aged business man 
which is there cited, I wish to add also that of a Presby- 
terian, who, for a while, was the president of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association in a large city, to the etlect 
that, years ago, he had had occasion to journey on horse- 
back, or on foot, through pretty much every State and 
Territory of the ‘*Wild West,” and had observed the 
invariable rule never to carry adeadly weapon. Although 
he had been in apparently dangerous straits he had never 
suffered any harm. 

Very instructive, touching, one might say, in the early 
missionary life of Titus Coan, was that incident of his 
sojourn in the Island of Tierra del Fuego, when he came 
to the decision that in order to convince the distrustful 
natives of the entire good will and inoffensiveness of his 
purpose in coming among them, it would be necessary to 
leave behind the rather long-bladed pocket knife which 
he had proposed to carry. The annals of missionary 
travel and sojourn in Central and Southern Africa, as set 
forth in the letters and journals of Livingstone, Moffatt, 
Arnot, Taylor, Coillard, Richard and others, show forth 
the wisdom of putting one’s life and property under the 
Lord’s care for safe keeping. 

Upon the matter of advertising these dangerous 
weapons, the writer has long been of the opinion that it 
would be more in accord with the profession we make as 
followers of the Prince of Peace, if the editors and 
publishers of religious journals would decline to receive 
such advertisements. It is true that not all the purchas- 
ers of guns and pistols desire to possess those articles 
mainly as weapons of protection from possible thieves 
and murderers. Many wish to get them for purposes of 
gunning, some that they may find amusement in shooting 
at a mark. Nevertheless, the instances of the fatal 
misuse of the pistol have become so common, and so 
common is the custom of keeping a revolver about the 
house, or even on the person, that .it were well, it seems 
to me, to refrain from printing the invitations to purchase 
them. 

lt remember, very soon after the assassination of 
President Garfield, noticing in a religious paper of large 
circulation that then came to me from the South, a large 
displayed advertisement of a revolver of the same pattern 
as that which had laid low our lamented Chief Magistrate 
upon the depot floor at Washington. A kindly ‘remon- 
strance to the editor quickly brought back the response 
that the publisher had admitted the advertisement with- 
out his knowledge and contrary to his wish; and with it 
came a written duplicate of the copy he had already sent 
to the composing room, which, expressing his regret that 
the advertisement of the murderous weapon had appeared 
in his journal, certified further to the sincerity of his own 
convictions on the subject. An editorial on the wrong- 


fulness of the world’s war systems, and encouraging the 
reference of international difliculties to arbitration, was 
a not uncommon theme in that paper. 

And now, as I read to-day, how the protracted dispute 
over the Behring Sea fisheries has suddenly, and, I 


trust, auspiciously, been relegated to the United States 
Supreme Court for decision (in what is intended to be a 
test case), I feel a deep sense of thankfulness that this 
threatening question, which seemed so likely to sever the 
peace between two affiliated and avowedly Christian 
nations has thus taken on a serener aspect, and that the 
guilt of a deadly strife will happily be avoided.—Jllustrated 
Christian Weekly. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS AND THE CAUSE OF PEACE, 

Much warmth of interest was shown in the Conference 
of representative Friends at Richmond, Ind., Dee. 9. 
The key-note of the duty of the hour in connection with 
this subject appears to us to have been struck in the 
minute or epistle of the New England Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee: to the effect that there is pressing need of 
‘*an appeal to the judgment and conscience of religious 
teachers everywhere, convincing them that war is not 
only cruel, useless and wicked, but that all its fruits are 
evil continually, and that it is always and everywhere a 
flagrant violation both of the precepts and the commands 
of Christ.” 

Were all the ministers of religion in any one nation of 
Christendom prepared to unite with the Society of 
Friends on the subject of Peace, and to set forth their 
conviction of the unholiness and uulawfulness of war to 
those under their influence for a dozen years, such teach- 
ing, with concurrent living examples, would make war on 
the part of such a nation almost impossible; and might 
soon shame the leading powers of the world into disarma- 
ment. At present the great drawback tothe progre-s of 
the cause of Peace is, that the Christian truth about it has 
to be preached to the preachers; most of them do not 
believe it.— The Friends’ Review. 


LABOR REFORM. 


I believe that in the adoption of the philosophy of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, as a practical creed for the con- 
duct of business, lies the surest and speediest solution of 
those industrial difficulties which are exciting the minds 
of men to-day and leading many to think that the crisis 
of government is at hand.—Caroll D. Wright. 


It has often been argued, as against Arbitration 
between nations, that it would have been inapplicable, or 
inefficacious, in such cases as the Franco-German strife 
of 1870. Be that as it may, who can for a moment sup- 
pose that that most unwise and uncalled-for quarrel would 
have been permitted to result in war, if, at the time, the 
difficulty in question had been submitted to the counsel 
and judgment of ten or twelve of the ablest men in both 
countries. instead of being hurried to extremities by two 
or three hysteric statesmen, with perhaps a woman sim- 
ilarly heedless of results.—Herald of Peace. 


It would not be worth while to live if we were to die 
entirely. ‘That which lightens labor and hallows toil is 
to have before us the vision of a better world through 
the darkness of this life. That world is forever before 
my eyes. It is the supreme certainty of my reason, as it 
is the supreme consolation of my soul.— Victor Hugo. 
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FEBRUARY-MARCH, 1891. 


—If any of our readers desire the best summary of peace 
measures, discussions, triumphs and prospects, let them 
send to us for the Report of the London Congress, adver- 
tised on the first page of the cover. {t is a monument of 
patient industry in the compilers, Secretaries Darby, 
Greene and Braithwaite. The time-saving index is in- 
valuable. A moment’s reference will inform you where, 
if anywhere in this volume, you can obtain information 
on a given point. 

It should be in every public and private library in 
America. Who will help us to give it to such of these 
institutions as do not purchase it? 


—Rey. Adin Ballou of Hopedale, Mass., strove to obey 
the gospei of Jesus Christ. In a life protracted and 
happy to a remarkable degree, he never swerved from the 
non-resistant principles which he espoused in youth. 
His memoir and other writings have been published and 
may be obtained by remitting one dollar to his widow 
Mrs. Lucy H. Ballou, Hopedale, Mass., or at the Univ- 
ersalist or Unitarian bookstores in Boston. We regret 
the small space devoted in the excellent memoir to his 
peace principles and labors. 


—Rev. G. H. Miner, of the Baptist church, Mystic, Ct., 
gave a Christian peace discourse and Rev. Mr. Hooper, 
Episcopalian, offered prayer at the monthly peace gather- 
ing in that town. Both are in full accord with the peace 
reform. 


—President S. W. Boardman, D.D., of Maryville 
College, at a recent public meeting in Maryville, Tenn., 
advocated disarmament. He has always been like his 
father, Dea. Boardman of Pittsford, Vt., a consistent 
peace man. He proposes to treat the subject in a course 
of lectures and advises its introduction among college 
studies. Send your boys to Maryville for education in 
peace principles. 


—Robert Stein has an eye-opening paper in the Peace- 
maker tor February on the critical situation of the 2,500,- 
000 Armenians now suffering under the Turkish yoke. 
He fears the bloody scenes in Bulgaria, 1875-7, may re- 
cur in Armenia in 1891-2. He appeals to Great Britain 
to avert the catastrophe which can end only in Russian 
triumph. We would add; rebuild the burned American 
College at Aintab and sustain the missionary schools 
which American Christians have established. Only by 
light and love can you expel darkness and bloody hate. 

—The American Peace Society will gladly unite with 
the Peace organizations of the world in appointing mem- 
bers of the permanent international Bureau of Peace, if 
the Congress at Rome should adopt the project. 
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EDITORIAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood favors the transfer of the 
Indian Bureau to the War Department and the appoint- 
ment of officers as agents. True, as she says, this would 
give useful employment to some portion of the army. 
She quotes the management of the Freedmen’s Bureau, as 
a case in point. The radical difference in the two cases 
is this. ‘The army was in 1865-72 set for the defence of 
the negroes aguinst their enemies. But the army has been 
and in the nature of the case must be, set to defend the 
white people against hostile Indians. The soldiers are so 
identified in the Indian mind with hostile force to_be over- 
come if possible by them, as to handicap the army for the 
best educational, civilizing and benevolent labors in their 
behalf. It is this mixing of things essentially different 
that has worked mischicf. As soon send a regiment of 
soldiers with missionaries to Africa as to our Indians. 
Even Spain would not do that in 1891; Turkey might; 
the United States, never. 

—Two eight-paged tracts, of special interest, have just 
been published by the London Peace Society. 1. Tue Wars 
AND War System oF Europe, 1891.--This tract contains a 
sketch of the Armaments of Europe and of the losses 
caused by, War since the middle of the present century, 
together with examples of the horrors of battle and the 
opinions of various eminent men on the subject. 2. Tue 
PROVED PRACTICABILITY OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 
1891.—This is a companion tract to the foregoing, and 
contains a carefully-revised list of modern Arbitrations, 
together with Precedents for a High Court of Nations, a 
list of Parliamentary Resolutions in support of Arbitra- 
tion, and a collection of authoritative opinions in reference 
to this question. These two tracts will furnish great 
assistance to speakers and writers upon War, Peace, and 
Arbitration. 

—The recent inauguration of the popular and gifted 
Charles F. Thwing, D. D., as President of the Adelbert 
University of Cleveland, Ohio, which is destined to rank 
among the first of our educational institutions, is a subject 
of congratulation to the frieuds of Peace and Arbitration. 
He is in full sympathy with the international Peace 
movement and Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society. Wehope Adelbert will devote the vigor of its 
renewed youth to leadership in the education of young 
men in the principles of international concord as founded 
upon harmonious laws and juridical courts. War should 
not be so much as named between Christian nations. 
Legal remedies should be provided and a High Court of 
nations established, so that an appeal to arms would be 
without excuse between the nations of the world as it is 
between the States of the Union or between two good 
men who differ. 

—Rev. John Ireland, Catholic Archbishop, St. Paul, 
Minn., says he is in complete accord with the aims and 
means of the Universal Peace Union. 
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WORLD’S CONGRESSES IN AMERICA. 


It has been proposed that a series of World’s Con- 
gresses be held in connection with the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893, and the World's Congress Auxiliary 
has been duly authorized and organized, to promote the 
holding and success of such congresses. 

Among the themes which the congresses are expected 
to consider, are the following : 

I. The grounds of fraternal union in the language, 
literature, domestic life, religion, science, art and civil 
institutions of different peoples. 

II. The economic, industrial and financial problems 
of the age. 

III. Educational systems, their advantages and their 
defects; and the means by which they may best be 
adapted to the recent enormous increase in all depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

IV. The practicability of a common language, for 
use in the commercial relations of the civilized world. 

V. International copyright, and the laws of intellect- 
ual property and commerce. 

VI. Immigration and naturalization laws, and the 
proper international privileges of alien governments, and 
their subjects or citizens. 

VII. ‘The most efficient and advisable mears of pre- 
venting or decreasing pauperism, insanity and crime ; and 
of increasing productive ability, prosperity and virtue 
throughout the world. 

VIII. International Jaw as a bond of union, and a 
means of mutual protection; and how it may best be 
enlarged, perfected and authoritatively expressed. 

IX. The establishment of the principles of judicial 
justice, as the supreme law of international relations ; and 
the general substitution of arbitration for war, in the settle- 
ment of international controversies. 

It is impossible to estimate the advantages that would 
result from the mere establishment of personal acquaint- 
ance and friendly relations among the leaders of the 
intellectual and moral world, who now, for the most part, 
know each other only through the interchange of publica- 
tions, and perhaps, the formalities of correspondence. 

And what is transcendently more important, such con- 
gresses, convened under circumstances so auspicious, 
would doubtless surpass all previous efforts to bring 
about a real fraternity of nations, and unite the enlight- 
ened people of the whole earth in a general co-operation 
for the attainment of the great ends for which human 
society is organized 

The officers are: Charles C. Bonney, President; 
Thomas B. Bryan, vice-president ; Lyman J. Gage, treas- 
urer ; Benjamin Butterworth, secretary.— Peacemaker. 


THE VISION OF CHRIST. 
MRS. L. ORMISTON CHANT. 


‘¢O Christ, dear Master, if I could but see thee face to 
face, and feel the reality of thy blessed life,” I prayed. . 

But at that moment my servant came to me with a 
broken cup, much prized, and now useless; and, after 
coldly remarking that she ought to have had more care, 
Ibade her go away and not disturb me. So she went 
away, unhappy and unforgiven. 

“O Christ, dear Master, if I could but hear thy blessed 


tones speaking to me,” I prayed yet again. . . 
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But a little disturbing voice cried loudly and sadly at 
my door for a broken doll, and I bade the baby go away 
and not break in upon my quiet hour. 

‘“*O Christ, dear Master, if I could but have a token of 
thy personal love for me,” I prayed yet a third time. . . . 

But no voice nor vision came tu me, so I rose from my 
praying, and went about in the house. My servant sang 
not as usual over her work, nor did she greet me as I 
passed ; and there in a corner, asleep, with the recent 
tears on the little pale cheek, lay the child and her broken 
doll, and her first great grief. 

And somewhere in my heart a voice spoke out clear, so 
that I could not choose but hear: ‘* Forever and forever, 
I, the Christ, 2m that which asks for love and compas- 
sion. These asked for both from thee, and thou gavedst 
not. Thou shouldst have looked for me in them, and 
they would then have found mein thee. Thou canst not 
find me until thou art able to lose thyself in love and com- 
passion. If thou wouldst know me, thou must be me.” 

So I picked up the baby and her broken doll, and 
spoke words of tender good cheer to my servant, and led 
them both out into the sweet garden and the afternoon 
sunshine, to gather flowers and fruit, till by and by the 
air was full of laughter, and smiles were on all our faces. 

Oh, then I knew that behind our smiles was the face of 
Christ, and in our happy tones his voice! 

For Christ is the love that redeems, and the compassion 
that heals, and the unselfishness; that brings joy and 
makes man happy, even as God is happy.— The Unitarian. 

London. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 

The coming Peace Congress at Rome imparts special 
interest to the following letter which we quote from the 
correspondent of the Boston Journal. He omits the 
underlying evil and chief cause of Italian poverty and 
misery, viz., bankruptcy and starvation incurred by 
former wars and the present ‘‘armed Peace.” 

When one visits for the first time this country, where 
nature has united all her charms and where art has done 
much to embellish the works of man, one voluntarily 
abandons oneself to a transport of enthusiasm. What a 
glorious country, one exclaims. How beautiful! How 
picturesque! Life must be one perpetual day-dream in 
this sunny land of poetry and romance, thinks the super- 
ficial tourist. The natives seem ever happy, ever free 
from care. They sing sweet songs as they work in the 
fields, and they play on the mandoline beneath your win- 
dow in town on moonlight nights. All is poetry and 
beauty everywhere. The lovely verses of Virgil that you 
learnt long years ago come back to your recollection, 
and, as you look upon the beautiful scenery, you think 
that this is the best and loveliest land in all the world, 
after your own. But Italy is deceptive. It is like a 
stage decoration. Behind the beautiful scenery lies 
squalor, bare poverty and degradation. Beneath the 
shady trees is filth, crumbling ruins and dirt. The deep, 
dark shadows hide unpleasant things from the eye, per- 
haps; but they are there. The warm, glorious Italian 
sun casts a golden glamour over everything, but it is 
only surface deep. ‘‘Scratch a Turk and find a Tartar.” 
Look beneath the surface in Italy and all the poetry is 
gone. Bare poverty stares you in the face. The soil is 
beautiful but unproductive. It is an undulating, compli- 
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cated, charming and, at the same time, detestable coun- 
try. Your judgment of it all depends from your point of 
view. The artist sees nothing in Italy but picturesque 
beauty, glorious sunlight, clear atmosphere and a heaven- 
ly blue sky. The poet dreams of nothing but the old 
poetical romances connected with nearly every old Italian 
house. The philosopher wonders at the apparent con- 
tentment of the people. The practical business man sees 
no chance for making money in Italy, so hurries on to 
newer lands across the sea. ‘The hurrying ‘‘globe-trotter” 
does the sights (and there are many of them) as well as 
time will admit, and carries away from the land of Dante 
a vague but pleasant souvenir. 

Let us look at Italy as it really is, and try and form a 
correct opinion of the country. ‘This is not our first trip 
here ; in fact, it is our third, so we will not contemplate 
this land with the eyes of a tourist, but rather as a tem- 
porary resident. It is not easy to form an unbiassed 
judgment. On every hand beauty of form and outline 
assails your artistic taste and makes you forget (if you 
are not careful) the stern reality. But if you have no 
artistic appreciation—and there are some unfortunate 
people born without any—you are apt to be too much 
biassed in the other direction, and ignore the good, the 
true and the beautiful that still exist in the land of Virgil. 
The impressions made upon the mind of a thoughtful 
foreigner by a residence in Italy are complicated and nu- 
merous. How can one sum up in a few lines the spirit 
of the land? How resume in a single formula all the petty 
hatred of unpleasant things, all the sincere sympathies of 
other agreeable ones, that impress the dweller in the Italy 
of to-day? To say that there is nothing good, nothing 
noble, nothing worthy here, is untrue. To say that all is 
beauty, peace, prosperity and contentment, is equally false. 

I said that Italy is deceptive. Soitis. The beautiful 
groves of olive and orange trees only cast a leafy shade 
over the misery of a sterile soil ; just as broad boulevards 
and long rows of ugly houses, new but empty, deceive 
the eye as to the finances of a ruined city like Rome, 
which is now in bankruptcy. A fifth part of the territory 
of this lovely peninsula is not fit for any kind of cultiva- 
tion, and two other fifths are only mediocre. The abrupt 
foot-hills of the Alps and Apennines are only covered by 
scant, scrubby forests, while the low, marshy lands near 
The thought- 
lessness of fifty generations of men has changed the 
climate and compromised the salubrity of the country. 
The woody hights have recklessly been despoiled of trees, 
and this has seriously affected the rainfall. Land that 
formerly produced abundant harvests now has to endure 
alternate inundations and drouth. The climate is not 
always perfect here by any means. The winters are 
never as severe as in our New England, but all around 
Florence, for instance, the snow falls and the cold ‘‘tram- 
ontana” winds blow. In summer the hot, desert-born 
*chirocco” parches up every thing and enervates man 
and beast. South of Naples, to be sure, the climate is 
always mild and generally sunny, and roses bloom in the 
open air all winter. But that is not all of Italy. A 
German writer who has studied the subject profoundly 
(as they do everything) declares that one will have to go 
as far as Scandinavia to find in Europe a country as little 
favored by nature as Italy. This seems like an exag- 
geration. Even Spain, he says, is superior to Italy as 
an agricultural land. I know that this is not what is 
generally thought of Italy in America ; but, alas! it is true. 

The most insurmountable obstacles that oppose any 


progress in Italian agriculture are the heavy taxes im- 
posed on land. In no other country is such a considera- 
ble portion of the net revenue from agriculture absorbed 
by the public treasury. Annual taxes amounting to more 
than 300,000,090 of francs are collected, and this is not 
equally divided. The mean average should be 9 francs 
per head, but in Lombardy the inhabitants have to pay at 
the rate of 18 francs each, which is equal to about 60 per 
cent. of the net revenue from their lands. The industrious 
Italian peasant, who is a hard worker, patient, sober and 
economical, might have endured the heavy taxes if an 
agricultural crisis— the end of which is not yet —had not 
suddenly lowered the price of all products of the soil. 
Italian wheat has had to suffer from the concurrence of 
that from America and Russia. Now we come to the 
consideration of wine, the supreme resource of a country 
whose climate and soil are so marvellously adapted to the 
cultivation of the vine. Signor Crispi, the late Prime 
Miuister, denounced the treaty of commerce with France. 
The consequence was that most of the wine growers of 
Italy lost their chi-f customers. 

The miserable habitations of the poor rural workers do 
not conform to any of the ordinary rules of decency or 
health. Although the climate is generally mild, these 
rickety houses do not protect their numerous dwellers 
against the rigors of extreme seasons. Their food is 
insufficient. The poor, hard working, sober peasants 
are obliged to live on very little. ‘They do not have 
meat oftener than once a month, if even then. Their 
chief diet is ‘‘polenta,” a kind of meal made from corn, 
which resembles what we call, in the country, ‘*chicken 
feed.’’ Official documents go to prove that in certain 
provinces the inhabitants of the couutry eat nothing else. 
‘*Polenta”’ in the morning and ‘‘polenta” at night. This 
‘‘polenta” begets a disease known as the ‘‘polenta” 


‘malady, from which other nations do not suffer. The 


misery in Italy is pitiable, the people suffer dreadfully 
from over-taxation, lack of money and other things, yet 
they manage to be more cheerful and contented than one 
would expect. The Italian has learned how to be com- 
paratively happy on nothing a year. Kart Karory. 


THE PROBLEM OF WAR. 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, D. D. 


The problem of war—what are its prospects? 

1. Aswas shown, in a former article, it is likely to be 
‘tabsorbed,” and finally solved, by the great labor problem 
now overshadowing the civilized world—the problem of 
the rectification, not to say the reorganization, of the con- 
dition of the working masses. 

The common people are the substance of any nation. 
They, indeed, make the world; and the time has come, 
in the progress of civilization, in which the legislation 
and government of nations must be for the ‘‘masses,” and 
not for classes. This is the logical upshot of current his- 
tory; the true generalization of the idea of modern civ- 
ilization. That idea is revealed in the ever-increasing 
ascendency of popular power, founded in the supremacy 
of the popular rights and interests. It is democracy in 
its best sense; and that means the equality and fraternity 
of men, as ‘‘implicitly,” if not ‘‘explicitly,” taught by 
Christianity. It is the underlying idea of Christian civ- 
ilization, and hence, as we have seen, the labor problem, 
and all kindred problems, are geographically limited to 


Christendom. 
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War is the greatest drain on the resources of the people ; 
hence the Socialistic and Workingmen’s conventions in 
Europe have denounced it as the chief power of their 
oppressors, and the chief calamity of the industrial 
masses. In the last three years, as has been shown, the 
six great powers of Europe (less than half of its number 
of States) have expended, for war purposes, four thousand 
millions of dollars, and now keep under arms nearly ten 
millions of men—the latter about three times as numerous 
as the American people were when they first declared 
themselves anation. The people begin to see that one of 
the first means of their cwn amelioration must be the cor- 
rection of this monstrous evil. Anarchical as the labor 
question may be, in some of its temporary incidents, it 
promises to be, and must finally be, a great anti-war 
movement. 

2. The idea of 


ARBITRATION 


is rapidly spreading throughout the civilized world. Since 
the Anglo-American example, at Geneva, this grand and 
yet very simple and very feasible idea has been taking pos- 
session of individual leading minds, until it has now become 
ageneral public sentiment. Sagacious thinkers have long 
foreseen this coming revolution. As long ago as 1783 Sir 
Samuel Romilly and his friend Baynes visited Franklin, at 
Passy, France. Romilly pronounced him the most re- 
markable of celebrated persons” he had ever seen. “The 
novelty of his observations, at least the novelty of them 
to me, at that time, impressed me as one of the most 
extraordinary men that ever existed.’’ This is strong 
language as coming from the greatest of English law 
reformers, the man who has saved thousands of lives from 
the gallows. He had, however, good occasion for his 
remark, in a conversation which his friend had held with 
the American sage. Baynes reports that Franklin thought 
arbitration, as a substitute for war, to be yet impracti- 
cable; but supposed that ‘‘two or three sovercigns might 
agree upon an alliance against all aggressions and agree 
to refer all disputes between each other to some third 
person, or set of men, or power. Other nations, seeing 
the advantage of this, would gradually accede, and, per- 
haps, in a hundred and fifty or two hundred years, all 
Europe would be included.” Only a hundred and seven 
of his minimum of years have passed, and his prediction 
is, we may trust, already beginning to be fulfilled, not by 
a few sovereigns of Europe, but by his own country, for 
which he was then in Paris soliciting the recognition of 
Europe. The Geneva decision was a propitious omen. 
But the 
PAN-AMERICAN DECISION 


at Washington is an immeasurably larger demonstration. 
It virtually pledges, as I have said, the whole New World 
to the doctrine of arbitration. And what does this signify, 
at the present hour, in the world’s history? The nations 
thus pledged cover a territory which, with its dependent 
islands, is four times as large as that of Europe, consti- 
tuting nearly one-third of the dry land of the planet. 
Their combined population will, in less than fifty years, be 
larger, by twenty millions, than that of all Europe to-day. 
North America alone will, in seventy years, have, exclu- 
sive of its Indians and Africans, an Aryan population 
(mostly Teutonic) far exceeding the present population 
of Europe. 

Were the telegraph to announce to-morrow that all the 


powers of Europe had combined in such a pledge as that 
of the Washington Convention, what a startling effect 
would the announcement produce on all the world! No 
more wars in Europe! ‘This indeed would be an epoch in 
the history of the human race—a revolution whose conse- 
quences must ultimately be not only European, but world- 
wide. Such a reform in Europe might be presently more 
important than a similar one in the New World, but 
prospectively it would be more momentous in the latter. 
The latter, we may hope, is now secured to perpetual 
domestic peace. If it be so, no pen can estimate the full 
significance of its new attitude. A new day has dawned 
on our planet, the flag of peace, which was put cautiously 
on the outer wall at Geneva, has been thrown at last out 
to the heavens, on the topmost pinnacle of the future 
citadel of the world; for, boastful as it may seem, and 
egotistical as we undeniably are, no thoughtful man can 
doubt that the future of our planet is chiefly in the power 
of this New World. Our own republic alone has now a 
larger territory than all Europe; in some sixty-five years 
it will have a population more than equal to the whole 
present population of Europe. Add all the other States 
of North and South America, and take into account the 
immense superiority of the resources of the New World 
over those of the Old, and it seems indisputable that the 
policy of the former must, sooner or later, dominate over 
the latter. The example of arbitration, on so large a 
scale as the one hemisphere, can hardly fail to bring the 
other hemisphere to the same policy. 

Wars are still terrible—terrible as facts, but no longer 
tenable in theory. The civilized world is morally out- 
growing war, though the nations are still disastrously 
involved in its traditional meshes. 

We have passed into a new stage of civilization, the 
era of 

INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION. 


Every year, with the progress of material interests and 
consequent commerce, war is becoming more and more 
incompatible with the welfare of States. Its problem 
stands now right on the road of progress, confronting 
the labor problem, and must inevitably give way before 
the latter. The advancing moral sense of the world 
comes in, overwhelmingly, to abet this protest of the 
material and social interests of the race. The chivalry 
and poetry of war have nearly gone. Men see that there 
can be no logical propriety in attempting to solve great 
ethical questions by blowing out each other’s brains. In- 
ternational disputes are, in the last analysis, ethical 
questions—questions of the right or wrong of one party 
or the other. How, iv the name of all wisdom and virtue, 
can such questions be decided by arraying hundreds of 
thousands of men on either side to cut each other to 
pieces in battle? Can the infernal uproar of the fight, 
the scattered brains. pierced hearts, scattered limbs, of 
the field, settle a moral question? Could the half million 
combatants, the two hundred thousand cannon-shots fired, 
the hundred thousand slain men of the battle of Leipsic, 
prove which of the contending powers was right or wrong? 
Let us hope in God that the day for such terrible logic 
is passing away. Surely, it is only by an astounding 
perversion that Christianity has ever been made to tol- 
erate it. Surely if, as we have argued, Christian civiliza- 
tion is on the march, and is to take the world, this night- 
mare of the antique and medieval barbarism is to be 
dispelled forever.—Zion’s Herald, 
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TEMPERANCE DEPARTMENT. 


THE TWO GLASSES. 


There set two glasses to the brim filled, 

On a rich man’s table, rim to rim; 

One was ruddy and red as blood, 

And one was clear as the crystal flood. 

Said the glass of wine to its pale brother : 

“ Let us tell the tale of the past to each other. 

I can tell of the banquet, and revel and mirth ; 
And the proudest and grandest souls on earth 
Fell under my touch, as though struck by blight, 
Where I was King, for I ruled in might. 

From the heads of kings I have torn the crown, 
From the heights of fame I have hurled men down ; 
I have blasted many an honored name ; 

I have taken virtue and given shame: 

I have tempted the youth a sip, a taste, 

That has made his future a barren waste. 

For greater than king am I, 

Or than any army beneath the sky ; 

l have made the arm of the driver fail, 

And sent the train from the iron rail ; 

I have made good ships go down at sea, 

And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me, 
For they said, ‘ Behold, how great are ye, 

Fame, strength, wealth, genius, before you fall, 
For your might and power are over all.’ 

Ho! ho! pale brother,” laughed the wine, 

‘Can you boast of deeds as great as mine?” 
Said the water-glass : “I cannot boast 

Of a king dethroned, or a murdered host, 

But I can tell you of a heart once sad, 

By my crystal drops made light and glad ; 

Of thirsts I’ve quenched, of brows I’ve laved ; 

Of hands I have cooled, and souls I have saved ; 
I have leaped through the valley, dashed down the mountain, 
Flown in the river, and played in the fountain ; 
Slept in the sunshine, and dropped from the sky, 
And everywhere gladdened the landscape and eye ; 
I have eased the hot forehead of fever and pain ; 
I have made the parched meadows grow fertile with grain ; 
I can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill, 

That ground out the flour and turned at my will; 
I can tell of manhood debased by you, 

That I lifted up and crowned anew. 

I cheer, I help, I strengthen and aid ; 

I gladden the heart of man and maid ; 

I set the wine bound captive free, 

And all are better from knowing me.” 

These are the tales they told each other— 

The glass of wine and paler brother— 

As they set together, filled to the brim, 

On the rich man’s table, rim to rim. 


DISCOURSE ON TEMPERANCE. 
REV. 8. GOODENOUGH. 


We regret that the space at our disposal in the last 
ApvocaTe did not allow tbe publication, at that time, of 
the entire sermon on ‘‘ Reform Topics,” preached at Oak- 
land, Cal., Sept. 27, 1890, by Rev. S. Goodenough. At 
the risk of mutilation, we continue our extracts from that 
admirable discourse. The former excerpts were on the 
subject of Peace ; these are on Ignorance and Intemper- 
ance. We need not say that by publishing, we do not 
endorse all the preacher’s positions. 

I have spoken of intemperance as the foe of man and 


the foe of the nation; the ally of ignorance, and of all 
that is wicked and degrading; the moving cause of 
immeasurable crime, the remorseless front of treason 
more insidious and more awful than was ever else devised 
to corrupt its citizens and overthrow a nation. 

But, furthermore, it is 


THE ENEMY OF THE CHURCH. 


It is ten thousand times worse than Judas, for it would 
betray all the spiritual descendants of Christ to a death 
more ignominious and horrible than that of the cross. 
The Church, therefore, should sternly antagonize this 
destroying monster. The Church prospers in light and 
purity; it can make no terms with darkness and sin. 
The Church stands for the welfare of man; it must, 
therefore, relentlessly destroy whatever is inimical to 
human good. It must fight against ignorance and intem- 
perance, the most degrading foes of man, and stand for 
sobriety and intelligence which foster the noblest develop- 
ment of man and buttress the nation’s safety. Hence it 
has been often affirmed that the Church should resolutely 
and systematically oppose intemperance and antagonize 
the saloon ; that if it were to do so it cou!d speedily win 
a decisive victory for temperance —vanquish utterly all 
the forces of intemperance. I endorse that affirmation. 
I accept that propositicn as reasonable. It is not an 
exaggerated estimate of the power of the Church to claim 
that within ten years it could revolutionize public senti- 
ment upon the question of temperance and secure the 
enactment and effectual enforcement of absolutely pro- 
hibitory legislation in the State of California—confessedly 
the most difficult ground in the Union. Observe that I 
say, the Church can do this—not a church—not one sect 
or denomination, but the combined Christian sentiment 
of our Commonwealth. I said a little while ago that no 
internal issue is likely to embroil our immediate future, 
and so I believe. Nevertheless there are elements of 


DANGER WITHIN. 


One of the chief of these is the large percentage of 
illiterate persons who are endowed with the right of 
suffrage. Our Government and our institutions can only 
be endangered by ignorance and vice. Intelligence and 
virtue unfailingly approve and support the system of 
government which we have elaborated. Our future is 
safe in the hands of intelligence and virtue. 

Here is the perplexing problem of to-day. It is 
confined to no section of our country. The South has 
its race problem, so called, which is not a race problem 
at all; and the North has its foreign immigration problem 
which is scarcely less serious. It is observable that the 
immigrant does not go South; less than two and a half 
per cent. of foreign immigration goes south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Practically they all remain with us in the 
North and we speedily endow them with the right of 
suffrage. The most of them are illiterate, and such as 
are not are educated by European methods into European 
ideas. They are not in touch with American sentiment 
and can only imperfectly comprehend the American 
situation. To rid them of their old world narrowness 
and prejudices will require as long a period as it does to 
rear a new-born infant tohis majority. Yet we entrust 
such men with the ballot and alot of native American 
ignoramuses also, and I affirm that it is dangerous, 
exceedingly dangerous ! 
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I propose a law that should provide that on and after 
some given date, say January 1, 1900, only the men and 
the women of a certain standard of intelligence, native born 
or twenty-one years resident in the United States, should 
be allowed to vote. That would not directly disfranchise 
anybody. It would simply permit the lazy ignorant to 
disfranchise themselves. If with five or ten years’ notice 
aman did not qualify himself according to the require- 
ments of the statute, he ought to have neither part nor lot 
in shaping the affairs of government. Only intelligence 
can govern wisely and well. 

From such a law I should have great hope. It would 
guarantee to every one the right of suffrage who was 
worthy of it, and remove the motive tv resort to the shot- 
gun, or methods of violence and intimidation. With the 
rights of such men it would not be safe to interfere, 
whatever their color. Moreover, it could give our nation 
the best and only effectual defence it can have,—the 
defence of intelligent and patriotic manhood and woman- 
hood. Once the question was asked, ‘‘Where are the 
walls of Sparta?” Proudly came the answer, ‘‘ Its people ; 
and every man a battlement!” With the proper adapta- 
tion, that is true in America to-day. Every man who 
knows why he votes, for what he votes, and the meaning 
of the institutions and offices to which his vote relates 
is a battlement against encroachments on our rights and 
liberties. Observe that I put woman on entire equality 
with man in this duty and privilege of citizenship. The 
State owes its children an education and must require its 
children to be educated. The State must be absolutely 
intolerant of ignorance. With such citizenship its 
defence will be absolutely impregnable. Otherwise it has 
no defence, though its navies and armaments were on 
the most gigantic scale. We are only assailable from 
within. 

Another of the works of darkness or intemperance that 
we must put off is 

SIN, 


the corruptions and degradations of impurity. Another 
form of the armor of light or temperance that we must 
put on is 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


the beautiful garments of holiness, the uplifting and 
ennobling influences of purity ard virtue. This done our 
nation’s defence will be rendered invincible, the battle- 
ments of our national integrity unassailable. 

On the one hand our greatest foe is intemperance, as 
we ordinarily use the word, the vice that is closely allied 
to all other vices, the mother sin that spawns interminable 
abominations. ‘The sin of to-day, with all i's degrading 
influences, is fostered and stimulated by intoxicants. 
The wolves of wickedness have their lairs in the saloon. 
Alcoh: lics do not strengthen virtue and promote purity ; 
they are corrupt and degrade inevitably. I do not pause 
to buttress these statements with facts and arguments, 
for no one dares to deny them; they are indisputable. 
Premeditated crime, deliberate sin, almost invariably 
fortifies itself with strong drink before the fell blow is 
struck or act committed. Unpremeditated wickedness 
is equally the prompting of brains heated and passions 
excited by alcohol. Not one-tenth of the sin that 
degrades humanity and curses man would be committed 
by absolute sobriety. Sobriety is calm, cool, thought- 


millennium had come if there was no alcohol in the 
land—no saloon with its open door of damnation; if no 
man could or would ‘‘put an enemy in his mouth to steal 
away his brains.’”’ It would be the millennium! Men 
MAY CO-OPERATE to hasten the coming of such an era. 

Let us have a combination of the churches of Califor- 
nia —a great invincible temperance army. This is en- 
tirely practicable at our present stage of progress. De- 
nominational prejudices and sectarian jealousies are rap- 
idly disappearing. (Farewell to them and no tears!) 
While each may well continue to do its special church 
work in its own way there should be no difficulty in effect- 
ing a combination of effort for the promotion of great 
general purposes that concern the public welfare— the 
accomplishment of reforms in which all churches are 
equally interested, and which no church can accomplish 
alone. The time is ripe for such action. 

How will this plan do? Let a convention be called of 
the pastors of all the churches in California with one lay 
representative from each to devise and mature a plan by 
which the entire energy of the Christian sentiment of the 
Commonwealth can be concentrated and brought to bear 
directly, systematically and continuously upon the tem- 
perance situation. It is scarcely supposable that such a 
convention would fail of elaborating a plan that the great 
Christian body would approve and cordially adopt. It 
would command the instant and hearty support of 
200,000 of the most intelligent and earnest men and 
women in the State. That would prove to be an irresis- 
tible power. It could rapidly create the public sentiment 
that we must have before we can take the temperance 
question effectually in hand and provide and enforce the 
requisite legislation. Once the Church is in earnest, 
we shall command the sympathy and support, at least of 
the respectable and really influential press, with all its 
vast power. A decisive victory could be won in a few 
years. Such a movement would bear prima facie eviden- 
ces of success, and we are told that ‘‘nothing succeeds 
like success.’’ Multitudes of people are waiting only for 
a plan that can succeed and they will be instantly with it. 
A response would come up from every town and hamlet 
of the State that would make the saloon power tremble 
and win half the battle before a blow was struck. 

This will be the grandest possible way of putting on 
the ‘“‘armor of light.”” This is a work to which Chris- 
tians can put their hands and turn not back. This will 
afford assurance of lasting peace, guarantee our nation’s 
safety, and uplift manhood and womanhood to a divine 
plane. 


BARON HIRSCH’S CHARITIES. 


Baron Hirsch has added $12.000,000 to the previous 
sums devoted to the relief of the Jews in the Austrian 
Empire. He now places some $2,500,000 in the hands 
of J. Seligman and others in New York, the income of 
which is for the relief of the Russian and other poor 
Israelites who immigrate to America from Russia in con- 
sequence of persecution. The question bow these myriads 
of poverty-stricken aliens can be assimilated to our in- 
stitutions is hard to answer. But any relief afforded by 
friends abroad to the poverty, illiteracy and immorality 
of immigrants is gratefully welcome. 


—John Dillon, of Ireland, M. P., writes Alfred H. 


ful, considerate, conscientious. Sobriety is compara- 
tively virtuous snd pure. We should think that the! 


Love, ‘I need hardly tell you here how much I value the 
sympathy and assistance of your (Peace) Association.” 
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HUMOROUS. 


The following story is so good of its kind that we feel | 
inclined to run the risk of censure from any whose sense of 
propriety is greater than their sense of humor and quote 
it: 


{ 
| 
| 


‘¢ Sam was a good old colored minister of the Metho- 
dist church. One Sunday night he began the service by | 
announcing a hymn from a book which he held in his’ 
hand. 

‘* ¢ Turn,’ said he, ‘ to page 76—page 76 and sing, wid. 
de voice and de understan’en’, hymn on page 76, 

‘As T was goin’ down our alle 
I met a cullard gal named Sally. 
‘ No, brederen, I must have made a mistake: try hymn | 
on page 67—turn to page 67. Ill read de fust two lines | 
of de hymn on psge 67, | 
‘Shoo, fly, don’t bodder me: 
I b’long to Company D.” 
‘ Now, dat don’t sound ‘zactly right. I nebber heered 
such a hymn sung in dis church. I b’leeve de Baptizz 
cullard brudder, who’s a locust preacher, and who met me | 
dis evening in de dark, stole my Meffodist hymn-book and 
put his Baptizz hymn-book in de place of it.’’’ —Morning | 
Star. 


Aso, He Done It. — Eminent Advocate—‘‘Now, sir, 
what led to the assault?” Plaintiff (deaf)—‘‘Yes, sir.” 
Advocate (louder) — ** What caused the defendant to 
assault you?’ Plaintiff (still deaf)—‘‘Har.” Advocate 
(roaring What made him hit you?’’ Plaintiff—‘*Wal, 
you see, Squire, it was this way: I called him a dad- 
danged liar. Sez he, ‘If you don’t take that back I'll 
knock a bale o’ hay out of you.’” Advocate — ‘*What 
ensued?” Plaintiff— ‘‘Har.’’ Advocate (stentorianly) 

—“‘What followed?” Plaintiff (cheerfully) — ‘Also, | 
he done it. 


| 


THE ESQUIMAUX. | 


How jolly are the Esquimaux 

In the land of lasting snaux, 

Where the wild winds fiercely blaux 

And the thermometer is belaux 
Zeraux. —New York Herald | 


RECEIPTS TO FEB. 15, 1891. 


Friends i in Cong’! Church, Kennebunk, Me. . ‘ . $30 00, 
Eliot, Me. . > 


6 

Union Meeting, North Berwick, Me. . 13 00 | 
Mrs. O. Hubbard, eter Me. (A. M.) 2 00) 
Mr. P. Merrill, Stratham, N. H. (Legacy). 100 00 | 
H. E. H., Leicester, Mass. . 2 00 | 
Rev. S. il. Emery, Taunton, Mass. 1 ¢ 

Mrs. W. T. Briggs, E. Douglas, Mass. 5 00 
C. B. T., Massachusetts. 20 00} 
P. N., Boston, Mass. (A. M.) 2 00) 
L. Joslin, Providence, R. I. (A. M.) . 2 00 
J. Peace Hazard, Peacedale, R. I. . ; - 25 00] 
Murray Fund, New York City. ; ‘ . 25 00) 
W. F. Root, Gresham, Penn. ‘ 3 00) 
A Friend in Iowa . - 15 00 
Rev. 8S. W. Boardman, D.D. Maryville, Tenn. 2 00} 
Lydia Bingham Coan, Hawaii : - 10 00 
Miscellaneous ; : - 8613 
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HUMPHREYS’ 


Dr. poo are scientifically and 
carefully p rescriptions ; used for many 
in with success, and forover 
years used by the people. Every single Spe- 

cine a special cure for the disease named. 
These Specifics cure without drugging, pure: 

ing or reducing the system, and are in fac 
deed the sovereign remedies ofthe World. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. 
Rovers, Congestion, inflammation... 
rms, Worm Fever, Worm Colie.. 
pi Colic, or Teething of Infants ; 
iarrhea, of Children or Adults.... . 

forb us, ting 


ia, Toothache, Faceache.. 
es, Sick Headache, Vertigo 
yspepsia, Stomach 
Fainfel 
es, too Profuse P. 
Croup, Cough, Dimeult Bresthing.. 
Eru tions. 
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Kidney Disea 
Nervous Debility 
nary Wetting Bed. 
iseases of theHeart,t Palpitation o¢ 


Drug! ‘OF se sent postpaid on “receipt 
id by D postpaid (144 
ner bound in cloth and gold, mailed free. 
HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE CO 
Cor. William and John Streets, New York. 


SPECIFICS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP 
THE BEST FAMILY SOAP IN THE WORLD 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


The original formula for which we paid $50,000 twenty 
years ago has never been modified or changed in the 
slightest. This soap is identical in quality to-day 
with that made twenty years ago. ( 

It contains nothing that can injure the finest fabric. 
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| It brightens colors and bleaches whites. 


It washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in the 


_world does—without shrinking—leaving them soft and 
_white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


There is a great saving of time, of labor, of soap, of 
fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
| used according to directions. 

One trial will demonstrate its great merit. 
you to make the trial. 

Like all best things, it is extensively imitated and 
counterfeited. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Insist upon DOBBINS?’ Electric. Don’t take Magnetic, Electro-Magic, 

Electric, or any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. 
They will ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 

DOR BINS’ ELECTRIC 


and take noother. Nearly every grocer from Maine to Mexico keeps it in 
stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will order it from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
Read carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, and be careful to 
follow directions on each outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait 
longer before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly wonderful 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


A neglected cold often becomes a Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
or a Consumption. Cure it with Humphreys’ Specific, No. 
Seven. Used with perfect succéss by thousands, 


It will pay 
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A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 


WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


_ The Authentic “Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,'79 and '84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now Thoroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other Dictionary 
is invited. THE B . 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

, Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 

“ald by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


It Is Remarkable 


With what promptness Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral stops a distressing cough, soothes the 
irritated membrane, and induces refreshing sleep. As an anodyne—for soreness of the 
lungs, especially when hemorrhage or other consumptive symptoms have manifested them- 
selves —and also as an expectorant, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is unsurpassed. 


“I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
practice since 1853, and have always found it re- 
liable for the cure of colds, coughs, and all lung 
diseases.”—S. Haynes, M. D., Saranac, N. Y. 

“For twenty years, during autumn and winter, 
I had a bad cough. Last October it was much 
worse, being attended with hemorrhage of the 
lungs, so that part of the time, I had to keep my 
bed. Being advised to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, I began to use it, and by the middle of 
March, having taken about four bottles of the 
medicine, my cough was cured.”—Henry Kesser, 
Millington, Tenn. 

“Six years ago, while a traveling salesman, 
I was suffering from lung trouble. For months 
I was unable to sleep in any restful posture. I 
had frequent coughing and choking spells, and 
was often compelled to seek the open air for 
relief. I was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, which immediately helped me. Its 
continued use has entirely cured me, and I 
believe has saved my life.”—Alonzo P. Daggett, 
Smyrna Mills, Me. 


“ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured my wife of a 
severe lung affection, which we supposed to be 
quick consumption. We now regard this medi- 
cine as a household necessity.”—W. H. Strickle, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

“In April last I was afflicted with a bad cough, 
and felt uneasy about it, fearing it might termi- 
nate in consumption. I tried several kinds of 
cough remedies; but nothing seemed to help me 
until I procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, which gave me relief at once, and by using 
less than two bottles, I was able to resume my 
work.”—Jarvis Day. “I hereby certify that the 
above statement is true in every particular.”— 
M. Shaw, Hartland, N. B. 

“ Twenty years ago I was troubled with a dis- 
ease of the lungs. Doctors afforded no relief, 
and said that I couii »ot live many months. I 
began to use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and, before 
I had finished one bottle, found it was helping 
me. I continued to take the medicine until I 
was cured. I believe Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
saved my life.”"—Samuel Griggs, Waukegan, Ill. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1. Six bottles, $5. 


The Winner Investment Co. 
Full Paid Capital, $1,000,000. 


This Company does strictly an investment business and shares 
with investors the results of conservative and profitable invest- 
ments. It offers a fixed income, large profits and absolute secu- 
rity. Nearly $2,000,000 net profits paid to investors since 1883, 
from Kansas City (Mo.) real estate investments. At the present 
time opportunity is offered to invest in bonds, secured by first 
mortgage on one of the best office buildings in the West, yielding 
6 per cent. guaranteed interest. A bonus of stock in the build- 
ing company accompanies each bond. Also in bonds secured by 
first mortgage on residence property in and adjacent to Kansas 
City, in the line of immediate development, yielding 8 per cent. 
guaranteed interest. These bonds participate in one-half the net 
profits and run five years. Send for pamphlet and monthly circu- 


Kansas City Bridge and Terminal Railway 


Six per cent. Gold Bonds, due 1919. Central Trust Company of 


New York, Trustees. 


g@~ Other choice investments not obtainable elsewhere. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 
50 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Nos. 50 and 51 Times Building, New York City. 
No. 1 Custom House Street, Providence, R.I. 


4 THE LIGHT RUNNING. 5 


SEWING MACHINE 


THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 
NEW HOME SEMING MACHINE C.ORANCE MASS: 


GRICAGO = 29 UNION SQUARE.NY DALLAS, 
iti. AT G | 


LADIES’ 
FAVORITE. 


THAT GIVES 


THE NEW HOME S.M.CO., 160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE 
VE 
LO GEKIS 

For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country: 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
, Package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. ; 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, FAST TIME» 
and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountams, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS are run through 
daily without change, 


Boston to Chicago and Boston to St. Louis 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern New York, Vermont, 
and Canada, 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, from Boston 
to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, St. Johns, 
Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 

For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodation*, or further 
information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


OR 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 
___J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


Littte Miss Boston.—By Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever. 
Pp. 301. Price, $1.25. A Christmas Story. “A 
Christmas story with all the distinctive charm of that de- 
lightful season in it.”—N. Y. Observer. 

‘* A rare child character, almost as attractive as the 
famous Little Lord Fauntleroy and quite as quaint.”— 
Boston Journal. 

Tue Caom Boy or York Catneprat.—By Rev. A. 
S. Twombly, D.D. Handsomely bound and illustrated. 
Pp. 292. Price $1.25. ‘* They are wholesome, natural 
stories, with a vein of human interest in them.”—Jnde- 
pendent. 

Littte Pirertmms at Prymourn.— By Frances A. 
Humphrey. Pp. 331. Price $1.25. ‘* It can hardly fail 
to stimulate, and its influence will be elevating and en- 

Honpa tHe Samurat.—By Rev. William Elliot Griffis, 


D.D., author of ‘*The Mikado’s Empire,” etc. With 
illustrations and Illuminated cover. Pp. 390. Price 


$1.50. 
Tue Beacon Sertes.—About 400 pp. each. 6 vols. 


$9.00. Fresaman anp Senior, A Royat Hunt, OnE 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Sunday School 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 
and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 

Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


They also issue the 


Litrte Matp, Tue Knicuts or Sanpy Farra 
ON THE Frontier, Transtatep. ‘‘ Clean, helpful, stim- 
ulating and bright.”—N. W. Christian Advocate. 

Knives AND Forxs.—By Mrs. Frank Lee. Pp. 402, 
Price $1 50. ‘* A notable addition to Sunday-school liter- 
ature.”—Boston Transcript. 

Asapn’s Ten THousanp.—By Mary E. Bennett. Pp. 
325. Price $1.50. ‘* An excellent Sunday-school book.” 
—Springfield Republican. 

Tue Boys or Norrn Parisa.-—By Helen Pearson Bar- 
nard. Pp. 320. Price $1.50. ‘ It will be sought for in 
homes as well as in S. S. libraries.” —Congregationalist. 

Tue Story or A Heatnen.—By H. L. Reade. Pp. 
82. Price 60 cents. ‘* A well-written, handsomely illus- 
trated book with a good purpose.” —Norwich Bulletin. 

BertHa Gorpon Sertes.—By May Kingston. Pp. 48 
each. Price, 10 vols., $2.25. ‘* This series will prove a 
welcome addition to books for children.’’— Young Men’s 
Era. 

Pitcrim ALMANAC, 1891.—Price 3 cents; 100 copies, 
$2.00 ; in covers, 5 cents each. ‘The fifth annual issue of 
this unique and popular publication. 


and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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